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his true name. Recently, however, Mr. 
Sizer discovered that the gentleman 
whose character he has described below 
was Sir Richard Cartwright, for several 
years Minister of Finance in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and of late one of the 
chief leaders of Her Majesty’s loyal op- 
position in British North America. It 
may interest our Canadian patrons to 
know what opinion the Professor form- 
ed of one of their leading public men 
while in complete ignorance of his 
name, history, and position. Having so- 
licited permission to publish it, we at- 
tach the 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a strong and solid organi- 
zation. Your head, measuring 22 1-4 
inches, is above the full size, and then it 
is so developed that that measurement 
does not fully represent its size; it is 
high in the crown, rather strong in the 
back region, and these two developments 
give, first, steadfastness and self-reliance 
with ambition and prudence ; the second 
gives social impulse, power to coalesce, 
ability to harness others with you in that 
which ought to be done. A third point, 
which marks you, is the ability to gather 
knowledge readily and to be practical ; 
to bring that which you know to a focus 
and back it up by your force and power 
and positiveness. As you go out into 
life and see and decide for yourself, you 
acquire facts rapidly, and on these you 
form your judgments. You are not 
what we call a hard, dry, abstract think- 
er, but you are one who combines facts 
into thoughts instead of pondering upon 
the domain of thought without any re- 
gard to the realm of things. You can 
work up your facts into ideas; hence 
as a scholar, your place would be in the 
field of natural science and natural his- 
tory ; metaphysics would not invite your 
attention, except such metaphysics as 
the lawyer appreciates. 

Speaking of your temperament and 
constitution a little more fully we would 
say, that you have inherited from a long- 





lived ancestry toughness, vitality, endur- 
ance and power, and so you ought not 
merely to live, but to live royally with 
strength. You have, first, the Motive 
temperament, which gives you firm, 
strong features, a high crown of head, 
and an angular appearance. It gives 
also size of bone and firmness of muscle. 
We accord to you a pretty good share of 
the Vital temperament, because you have 
large lungs and good digestion and full- 
ness of figure and weight ; we give you 
the Mental temperament, or nervous, in 
lower degree, because you could carry 
with your size of body a head measuring 
twenty-three and a quarter inches in- 
stead of twenty two and a quarter. 
The form of head in your case resem~ 
bles the Scottish more than any other 
nationality, and many of the strong 
traits that belong to the Scottish must be 
manifested by you. They are remarka- 
ble for Firmness, and that is one of your 
leading traits. You have rather strong 
Self-esteem, which gives you the spirit 
of independence. You have Approba- 
tiveness enough to give you the desire to 
excel, and a tendency to ride the crest of 
the wave. You would like to walk the 
quarter deck instead of forward. You 
are willing to take responsibility, and 
feel best when you have as much respon- 
sibility as you can carry ; and from boy- 
hood, from the day you played your first 
game of marbles, you have been a con- 
trolling factor in affairs. You would 
make a good business man, and would 
drive your business; you would even 
drive ahead in your pleasure excursions 
and work as hard in that direction as if 
you were a pioneer and had to do it to 
exist. You might fall back on a few 
days’ rest, but when in this you harness 
yourself for a grand entertainment, it 
means work, such as fox-hunting-on- 
horse-back in England means; and if 
you were used to that, you would like it 
as a pastime. 
You are known for integrity, for the 

love of justice, for a disposition to do 
the square thing. You have no patience 
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with those men who incline to work sub 
rosa, and are always running some sel- 
fish project. You would be more likely 
to do as Commodore Vanderbilt did, 
keep out of ‘“‘rings” and be the masier 
of what you could control. 

Your Reverence gives you a feeling 
that there is a Power on high, and that 
when you do right all that is good and 
great and wise backs you, and you feel 
very much when you do the right thing 
as a man does when he is doing the mul- 
tiplication table. He knows that when 
he follows that, the Lord of Wisdom is 
backing him, and will indorse “three 
times three are nine,” and “‘ nine times 
nine are eighty-one.” Truth squares 
with truth; and when men are doing 
the truth they know that the God of 
Truth is with them, if they have Vener- 
ation enough to feel that sensation, and 
we think you have. In regard to what 
other men may believe and what methods 
they may adopt to express their belief 
or devotion, you may care less ; but you 


will have this sentiment pretty strongly 
in your mind, a belief in the Fatherhood 
of Ged and the brotherhood of man. 

If you had been trained to a place or 
pursuit that demanded talking, you 
would have been able to take a good po- 


sition in it. You have ability to express 
yourself with crispness and with a suffi- 
cient scope and fullness to cover the 
ground. Your intellect is sufficient to 
take in all the principles, and your Lan- 
guage to explain all the phases of the 
subject, and if you were a lawyer you 
would make the jury see the case as you 
did. You would explain to them what- 
ever you wished them to think or know 
on the subject. 

Your Cautiousness makes you watch- 
ful and guarded in whatever pertains to 
safety. You are notso much inclined 
to be politic and reticent in reference to 
your speech as you are to be wise and 
prudent in reference to your position and 
plans. When you get started to say any- 
thing you generally talk it in such a way 
as to express it fully. It is not common 


for you to be misunderstood by those 
whom you wish to enlighten on a sub- 
ject. 

With your executive force and practi- 
cal talent, you will generally see what it 
is safe to do, and you will push your en- 
terprise, and your Caution will always be 
on the alert for danger and for difficulty, 
and it will lead you to look out for diffi- 
culty far enough ahead to get ready for 
it, so that you will not get into close 
quarters. 

We do not recognize you as particu- 
larly selfish in matters financial, but we 
recognize in you a man who can take 
pretty good care of money, and would 
show as much skill in administering as 
in making money. If you were in pub- 
lic office you would be known for insist- 
ing on economy in public matters ; not 
in smallness of expenditure, but in get- 
ting back a dollar for every hundred 
cents that were put out. 

If you had railways to manage, you 
would build the bridges of rough gran- 
ite, iron, or other enduring material, and 
the beauty you would have in the cars 
where the people rode. You would 
have the strength, the majesty in the 
outer structures. We call that economy ; 
and your desire for gain works more in 
the economical line than in the acquisi- 
tion line ; you would therefore be less 
likely to fail than most men, because 
you would shorten sail when necessary ; 
you would invest safely the earnings you 
had made, and you are so anxious to be 
master of your situation that you dislike 
to be cornered financially, or in any 
other way. It would be like you to have 
a pretty strong balance in bank, espe- 
cially when other people were running 
light in the balances. You would cease 
operations if times were getting hard, 
and gather up your strength and hold it 
in reserve; and then, when property 
was obliged to be sacrificed by those who 
had been over-trading, you would be 
able to use your surplus capital to a good 
advantage. If we may say it, you would 
scent the storm in the distance and get 
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ready to meet it yourself, and possibly 
pick up some of those who had been 
wrecked, and thus your prudence and 
your spirit of economy work together 
and we think your common sense in- 
dorses it. 

With this you are a generous man, 
especially to your friends. Not many 
strong men like you love little folks bet- 
ter than you do, and it would give you 
as much pleasure to make the little folks 
happy at Christmas and at other times 
as it would them ; and you live your life 
over in a little child, and that is a very 
innocent way of recapitulation. 

You believe in woman, and she is true 
to you. You inherit enough from your 
mother to give you a sympathy for wo- 
man, and enough of your mother’s na- 
ture goes into your intellect to give you 
intuition ; a quick, sharp sense of truth 
without a process of dry logic. It comes 
as the intuition of beauty or danger or 
grandeur strikes a man on the instant. 

Your first judgments are generally 
your best, and if you vary from them in 
the execution you are more likely to re- 
gret it than otherwise. 

In affairs we would place you where 
they are large and important. In com- 
merce, you should be connected either 
with manufactures or importations or 
both, or we would put you into law, in 
the professional field, unless in the medi- 
cal, you could have a chair in a college. 
Your large social nature would make 
you acceptable in families as a physician, 
and your talent to talk and appreciate 
truth and to utter your views as a teach- 
er would give you ability for the chair, 
in a college, teaching science. The law 
‘would enable you to ‘‘ box the compass,” 
as the sailors say. Evidently, you are 
not organized to go on tip-toe through 
the world or to tread lightly. You are 
organized to march through the world as 
aman who has a right to be seen and is 
not afraid of it ; as one who has duties 
to perform and is able todo them. 8. 





Sir Richard Cartwright was born in 


Kingston, Ontario, Canada, December 4, 
1835. He is descended from an English 
family that settled in New York prior to 
the revolutionary war. His sympathies 
being with the ‘‘mother country,” the 
grandfather of Sir Richard, Hon. R. 
Cartwright, removed to Kingston in 
1775, where the family have since re- 
sided. 

The restless, aggressive spirit of the 
subject of this sketch led him into active 
political life at an early age. He was 
elected to Parliament when but twenty- 
seven, and of his twenty-three years’ 
services to the Canadian public twelve 
have been marked by high official posi- 
tion and prominent leadership. 

Ever a strong opponent of the Protec- 
tive tariff system and an enemy to high 
taxation, he has fearlessly defended his 
views, contending that the bulk of all. 
and especially of indirect taxes, falls on 
the poorer portion of the people; that 
high taxation is especially injurious to 
a country having large areas of unoccu- 
pied lands awaiting settlers. He is also 
a strong Federalist, and opposes the pro- 
ject of uniting the several provinces in 
one Legislative union, arguing that the 
interests and prejudices of the various 
communities are much too diverse to 
warrant any closer form of government. 

A warm advocate of a closer alliance 
between the British Empire and the 
United States, he has clearly recognized 
the fact that one serious obstacle to that 
desired end is the unhappy condition of 
Ireland. On his mother’s side, Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright is descended from an 
Irish family of consideration and mark- 
ed ability, many of whose members held 
colonial appointments of importance 
prior to the Union, hence he has always 
manifested an interest in Irish affairs, 
and advocated the establishment of a lo- 
cal government in Ireland. 

That Canada should prepare herself 
for independence is one of the strong 
desires of his patriotic nature, but, in all 
his speeches to that end he insists that 
independence should be so secured as to 
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maintain friendly relations with the mo- 
ther country. Clearly recognizing the 
fact that with a cosmopolitan population 
many new questions and emergencies 
arise, Sir Richard advocates an admix- 
ture of the English and American sys- 
tems of governmental administration. 
He also approved the admission of wo- 
men to all the professions and occupa- 
tions for which she finds herself fitted. 
He is bold and fearless in his opposition 
to the present system of representation 
as established in England and Canada, 
and has subjected himself often to the 
merciless criticism and bitter enmities of 
the advocates of the old system by as- 
serting, that it offers a direct premium 
to fraud and corruption. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, the present Premier of Eng- 
land, he began his political life as a 
strong Conservative, and has gradually 
developed into a strong and determined 
supporter of the Liberal cause. 
Probably few statesmen, either in Eu- 
rope or America, have such vigorous 
enemies and such zealous friends, who 
will after all unite in the sentiment that 
Sir Richard Cartwright is conscientious, 
brave, eloquent and sincere. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a speech delivered 
at Toronto, and which the British Whig, 
of Kingston, characterizes as ‘‘a mas- 
terly effort,” will give the reader some 
idea of the aims and ability of the man : 
“I think that at the present time, partly 
from the causes to which I have alluded, 
and partly from certain special circum- 
stances, you are confronted with a com- 
bination of sinister interests such as has 
been rarely seen before in any country 
having free representative institutions. 
Those interests are of various kinds. 
They are engineered and headed bya 
band of politicians whom even their 
own supporters, while they claim that 
they are adroit and talented men, are 
obliged to admit are unscrupulous, and 
reckless, and careless how they attain 
their ends, provided only they can attain 
them. Behind these there comes a great 
array of various sorts and conditioas of 


men. Here area number of contractors, 
who find that it is easier and pleasanter 
to amass fortunes by the expedient of 
subscribing to testimonials to influential 
ministers, or aiding in that or the other 
political election, or subsidizing a news- 
paper here and there, or by any other of 
the hundred ways that will readily sug- 
gest themselves to old and experienced 
politicians who desire to promote what 
they are pleased to call the welfare of 
their party. We have, besides, a small 
but extremely powerful body of monop- 
olists, especially railway monopolists, 
whose interests, no doubt, are great, but 
can not by any possibility be reconciled 
with the true interests of the people of 
Canada. Then you have a whole army 
of place and subsidy hunters, influenced 
by much the same motives. You have, 
lastly, that class of men (and their name 
is legion,)who may be found in all coun- 
tries, whose idea of government is not 
that Government should take care of 
the interests of the whole people, but 
that Government exists for the purpose 
of granting special favors to special 
friends. These men, to do them justice, 
have been wonderfully organized, won- 
derfully disciplined, wonderfully drilled 
for their work by a Past Grand Master 
in the Order. I say this—that in Cana- 
da to-day, although we have the form 
of a free Government, we have nof got 
free government at all. We have got 
to-day a well organized system of gov- 
ernment by bribery, the like of which 
had seldom been seen in any country. 
* - Sad o 

Practically, as everybody knows, there 
is always in the background, situated as 
we are, a small country alongside a great 
one, the possibility, and in the minds of 
some people the desirable possibility, that 
we may be absorbed into our great re- 
publican neighbor. For myself, I say 
frankly that to me that has always ap- 
peared as an ignominious surrender ; 
as only one form of national suicide. 
I say that, however great the people of 
the United States may be—and I do noi 
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desire to diminish their greatness one 
whit—however excellent their institu- 
tions, I think there is enough vitality 
and strength in Canada to insure more 
than the mere merging of our national 
existence in that of the United States. I 
am not in favor, even if I were better 
convinced than I am that it would be 
for our material advantage, of bartering 
our birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Whatever the history of the United 
States may be, it is one in which we have 
no part; and I believe it is true of na- 
tions as it isof individuals that neither 
men nor nations live by bread alone, nor 
by mere material considerations ; and 
therefore, though I can not ignore the 
fact that there are among us some who 
desire to seek that refuge, I can only 
say that I should regard it as a distinct 
lowering of our position, as much so as 
if one of you owning a small farm were 
to sell it to a richer neighbor, and agree 
to become a tenant of the land which 
you formerly held and controlled. Then, 


there is what isa natural and obvious 
thing—the possibility of Canada in a 
short period becoming an independant 
power, and acquiring an independent 
existence. That is a matter to be dis- 
cussed, to be seriously and gravely dis- 
cussed. I will venture to say that if 
Canada desire it, and when Canada 
thinks herself fit for independence and 
chooses to ask for it, no English states- 
men will be found in the least degree 
disposed to place barriers in the way. 
But I am bound as an honest man to tell 
you that in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of those well entitled to speak, 
that time has hardly as yet come. Can- 
ada is not, as I have pointed out, a very 
homogeneous country. A very consid- 
erable, needless weight has been placed 
upon us; needless impediments have 
been placed in our way by that miscalled 
National Policy, which, as I have shown, 
has greatly and grievously exhausted 
the resources of the Dominion. 


8. D. E. 





FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 


6. 


LOCALITY. 


\ E have looked into the nature of 
/Y nine or ten of the mental facul- 
ties so far, and I trust that you find 
our study of mind in this way really 
pleasant. To tell the truth, when I was 
a boy of sixteen or seventeen, and my 
teacher gave me lessons in a book on 
Intellectual Philosophy—that was the 
title—and expected me to make guod 
recitations of them, I thought that I 
could never learn them. The defini- 
tions and explanations seemed to me the 
dryest, hardest stuff I had ever met with, 
and when I made any attempts to an- 
swer the teacher’s questions they were 
only in the words of the book, as I could 
remember them, without the slightest 
notion of their meaning. 1 sometimes 
asked what such and such a statement 
meant, and was usually told that it was 
‘certainly clear enough,” and I had 


only to take the words of the lesson- 
book, just as they were, to find little 
trouble in understanding what they 
meant. So my questions were for the 
most part answered by a repetition of 
what the book said, and I concluded that 
it was all due to my thick, stupid head 
if I could not get hold of the nature of 
simple and compound conceptions, 
what the will was, and how the feelings 
acted. In algebra, geometry, history, 
natural philosophy, rhetoric, I found it 
all easy sailing, and loved such studies, 
but my ideas were hopelessly mixed 
when they tried to solve the problems of 
intellectual philosophy, 

Some years after leaving schuol I tried 
intellectual philosophy again, and be- 
cause my brain had grown, perhaps, and 
my mind matured, I found that I could 
get a little light on the structure of the 
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mind, but it was not until I read Mr. 
Combe’s ‘‘ System of Phrenology,” that 
the day really opened, and I saw clearly 
how the mental faculties grew and were 
related to each other; and then came 
real pleasure in mental studies. 

Some writers in ‘‘Metaphysics”— 
which is the old and general name for 
the study of mental philosophy—say that 
a high class of mind and a great deal of 
special preparation is necessary to under- 
stand the subject, because it is so abstract 
and complex. That is probably true in 
the way that they write about it, and the 
massive volumes given to the world by 
such learned men as Kant, Brown, Reid, 
Stewart, Porter and Hamilton are enough 
to intimidate any one who is fresh to the 
subject, especially a youth in his teens. 
But, my young friends, you don’t need 
any persuasion to believe that everybody 
should know more about himself than 
anything else, and, as the mind is the 
most important part of our human na- 
ture, that we should all know as much 
about its constitution, its functions and 
workings as we can. The phrenolog- 
ical writers generally claim that it is the 
duty of every one to study himself, to 
know as much as he can of his body 
and mind, and that to neglect self-study, 
or to make it secondary, is toinvite fail- 
ure and unhappiness in one’s life. Now 
a-days a good deal of attention is given 
to physiology in the schools, because 
people have become convinced that 
children ought to know how their 
bodies are made up, and something 
about the digestion, breathing and circu- 
lation, and how to form good habits of 
eating, exercise and work. The action 
of the brain has to do with physiology 
just as much as the action of the heart, 
and such study is incomplete if the brain 
is not included. 

When I looked into the books of the 
phrenological authors I found a singu- 
lar clearness in the way they arranged 
and defined the mental faculties, as 
compared with the older authors, and 
was at no loss to understand their mean- 


ing, and became convinced very soon 
that the school, in which the teacher did 
not take pains to instruct his pupils 
about the principles of mental science, 
was lacking in a matter of first import- 
ance in true teaching. 

A youth of average intelligence who 
can learn the principles of arithmetic and 
grammar can learn much about the 
structure of the brain, and also the gen- 
eral nature of the different faculties. I 
I think that none of my young readers 
have found it difficult to understand 
what has been said already in the course 
of these ‘‘Talks.” and if later we shall 





GENERAL JoUuN NEWTON. 


venture into aclass of faculties, that are 
commonly referred to a higher order 
than those we have considered, I think 
that their part and exercise in our every- 
day life will not be hard to grasp. 

On this occasion we take up the organ 
and faculty of Locality. One of the ele- 
ments or things that belong to every 
object in nature, and which is one of 
the first that we notice, is its place— 
where it stands in relation to other 
things. It must be to the north or 
south, east or west,of something, and we 
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could not begin to describe it so as to 
give aclear idea to another's mind with- 
out stating in the outset where it was 
placed. The organ in the brain which 
has to do with the location of things is 
very prominently situated, reminding 
us of a watch-tower or light-house on a 
high point of land, projecting from the 
coast line into the sea, for it lies in the 
central convolutions, directly over the 
organs of Size and Weight, and when 
large is indicated by a bulging fullness 
of the forehead on each side of the mid- 
dle line. If Eventually is large also, 
then the forehead in the middle showsa 
general fullness. 

This organ was one of the earliest dis- 
coveries of Dr. Gall; he was led to 


M 


organ in the brain was settled by a very 
large’number of observations. 

People who are fond of travelling, 
pioneers, explorers, navigators, gener- 
ally, are largely endowed with Locality. 
Look at the portraits of such men as 
Humboldt, Captain Speke, Stanley, Dr. 
Kane, Livingstone, Schwatka, and you 
will see that these men had a natural 
impulse to change of place. The sav- 
age who lives in the torest glade, or on 
the mountain, and must find his way 
without a path or road from place to 
place, shows a great development of this 
organ—and those sketch-books of travel 
and adventure that you so delight to 
read, Cooper’s tales of the sea and of 
forest life, Captain Maryatt’s, Bayard 
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Tue LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


think about it even while a boy at school, 
because he often lost his way when 
rambling in the woods, while most of 
his playmates could go anywhere, and 
never appeared to be at a loss in finding 
their way. He came to the conclusion 
in after years that men, and animals too, 
possessed a mental quality or instinct 
that, when strong, enabled them to go 
in the right direction toward any point 
they wished to reach, and the place of the 


Taylor's and other books relating to for- 
eign lands, could not have been written 
by one who did not have a strong organ 
of Locality. 

You know boys who are very fond of 
roaming about ; I knew some who liked 
nothing better than to go off in the 
morning and spend the whole day on a 
‘‘eruise,” returning at night hungry 
and tired ; they might be warned by 
anxious mothers that they would be lost 
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but laughed at the idea. I have known 
children with this faculty 8o active that 
they would slip out of the house when- 
ever they could, go long distances from 
home, returning safely when they had 
become tired of rambling. Some peo- 
ple can remember the situation of a 
house they have once visited in a 
strange city or neighborhood ; they may 
forget the name of the street and the 
number, but if they have occasion to go 
to the house a second time they have no 
trouble in finding it. 

Many surprising stories of the action 
of this faculty in animals, birds and in- 
sects are told. Most of you know how 
straight a bird will fly to its home or 
nest. Carrier pigeons are famous for their 
instinct in this respect. Soare bees; no 
matter how much the honey-bee may 
have wandered in hunting for sweets, 
when it has taken on a load it mounts 
up in the air, circles around a few times, 
and then darts off straight for its hive. 
This habit is taken advantage of by the 
honey-hunter, who watches the direc- 
tion bees will take when returning to 
their tree-hives, and by following them 
discovers the place where their honey 
is stored. 

In horses, dogsand nearly all our do- 
mestic animals Locality is strong. Pigs 
have shown itin a remarkable degree. 
I remember a case that is worth relating 
of ayoung pig that was put in a bag 
and carried a long distance over a 
round-about course, and then set free. 
He had never been out of the home pen, 
and so could not have been supposed to 
know anything about the country. Yet 
he made the journey to his natal home 
in double quick time, travelling in a very 
straight line, crossing fields and swim- 
ming one or two streams on his way. 

The portrait of General Newton shows 
the organ of Locality large, as you at 
once will see. He is the well known 
civil engineer who has been in charge 
of the great work in progress so many 
years for the removal of the rocky reefs 
at what is known as Hell Gate, in the 


East River, New York. You know 
about the great blast of last October, 
when more then a hundred thousand 
pounds of the most powerful explosives. 
were fired in the vast labyrinth of cham- 
bers that had been tunneled in the rock. 
The island of solid stone was riven into 
thousands of fragments by that tremend- 
ous blast, and dredges are now remov- 
ing them. 

You will see that General Newton has 
a good allowance of the organs needed to. 
make one a successful builder, manager 
and projector of mechanical works. 
He has done well in the undertaking to 
clear the East River of its old and dan- 
gerous obstructions, and before long it 
is expected that the largest vessels can 
get down from Long Island Sound to 
the docks of the city. 

In the study of geography those boys 
and girls will excel who have large Lo- 
cality ; they will remember the situations 
of the seas, rivers, lakes, countries, 
states, cities etc, and without much hard 
study. They can draw maps, too, with 
more accuracy than other children who 
are small comparatively in the sense of 
place. Usually children are interested 
in the study of geography, and in the 
schools where the teacher has large maps 
and uses them, when the time for the 
geography recitation comes all the 
scholars, little and big are attentive, 
and follow the teacher’s pointer with 
pleased eye as it goes over the country 
they are learning about. Whether or 
not the little fellow in the picture is the 
best boy in the class I am not ready to 
say, but shall wait to hear him recite. 
The lesson, if we notice the direction in 
which the teacher is pointing, evidently 
concerns our neighbors up in Canada, 
and we can imagine that the bright little 
fellows sitting at the desks are full of 
wonder as they are told about Labrador, 
Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Columbia, etc., and about the 
different tribes of Indians, the scattered 
settlements, the animals, and strange 
scenes of those far-off regions. EDITOR. 
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BIOMETRY. 


E are in receipt of a letter from 
a physician of Iowa City, Iowa, 
referring to an article in the February 
number of the Prenological JOURNAL on 
the above subject, and asking for an 
engraved illustration of the mode’ of 
measuring according to Dr. Powell’s life- 
line. In Dr. Powell’s book, now out of 
print, we find his explanation of this 
topic briefly given, with two wood cuts, 
and he gives credit to Robert Cox of 
Edinburg for measuring in this manner, 
to ascertain how deeply the middle lobes 
of the brain dip below the anterior and 
posterior lobes. 
Mr. Combe in his system of Phren- 
ology (1825) attributes this mode of 
measurement to Mr. Abram Cox ; and 





MODE OF MEASURING THE LIFE LINE. 


Mr. Combe is doubtless right as to the 
person. Mr. Combe describes the base- 
line, and also gives engravings. 

Dr, Powell claims to have formulated 
the idea that vegeto-vital power depends 
upon the depth of the middle lobes of 
the brain below the line which Cox 
draws. We believe that the width of 


the head above the ears also gives the 
power of vitality as well as the depth. 
It will be seen that nearly, if not all, 
narrow-headed beasts, birds and fishes 
have a weaker hold on life than those 


which have broad heads ; they are more 
easily killed, and yield life to compar- 
atively slight injuries. The cat and 
the cat-fish have great tenacity of life; 
the latter living for hours when half cut 
in two by a spear, with but little water in 
the bottom of the boat to aid his exist- 
ence; while the rabbit and shad, with 
their narrow heads, are very easily 
killed, the rabbit dying quickly if smitten 
with the ends of the fingers, while the 
shad may die in three minutes after 
being drawn from the water. 

In order to make this subject clear for 
our correspondent and others, we give 
a cut representing a skull, showing the 
proper method of making the measure- 
ments which indicate the depth of the 
middle lobes of the brain as they pro- 
ject below the anterior and posterior 
lobes. A, shows the base of the ante- 
rior lobes as they lie on the super-orbi- 
tar plates; B, shows the location of the 
occipital spine or bony point on the 
back head, which also indicates the 
base of the posterior lobes, and the sep- 
aration between the cerebrum and 
cerebellum. It is not easy for persons 
not familiar with finding this point to 
ascertain its exact location on all heads, 
but in some heads it stands out three- 
juarters of an inch. C, shows the 
.ife-line, drawn from the base-line A, 
B, to the external opening of the ear, 
and the length of the line C shows the 
depth of the projection of the middle 
lobes below the anterior and posterior 
lobes. The greater the length of the life- 
line the greater the tenacity of life under 
ordinary labor and care, and especially 
under injury or disease. If that line be 
short, life is held by a feeble tenure ; if 
the line be long, from an inch to an inch 
and aquarter, the vital oil will keep the 
lamp burning, accidents excepted, to ex- 
treme old age. For more than forty- 
five years we have regarded the width of 
the middle section of the head as being 
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a measure of vitality, and an indication 
of long life, and when Dr. Powell’s life- 
line was promulgated, indicating the 
depth of the middle lobes as showing the 
length of life, we accepted it as an addi- 
tional indication of long life. We may 
remark, the base lines as drawn on Pow- 
ell’s cuts are not drawn anatomically in 
the two skulls which he presents, alike, 
and in neither are they correctly drawn 
according to his own descriptions ; the 
artist, we presume, not getting the true 
idea. 

Our drawing corresponds anatomical- 
ly to Combe’s description of Cox’s 
method. It is not adifficult thing, where 
this bony point can be located, to draw 
a tape or other line around the head, or 
to push a hat, which is a little larger 
than is required for the person, down to 
the brow, and then the back of it down 
to that bony point, and then notice the 
distance between the line which is drawn 
around the head, or the base line of the 
hat, to the opening of the ear. A person 
who gets used to it, a practical Phrenol- 
ogist, for instance, can put his thumb on 
the occipital spine, and draw the line 
with his eye from the brow to the point, 
and see within the eighth of an inch the 
distance from where it crosses above to 
the opening of the ear. Physicians can 
do this without making any parade, and 
especially can study the broadness of the 
head as well as the depth of the middle 
lobes. This view of the case presents 
Combe’s, Powell’s, Lambert’s and our 
ideas all at once. 

The application of this mode of deter- 
mining the length of life, namely by the 
width of the head, and the length of the 
life-line, as set forth in an article by Dr. 
Lambert, in the December number, we 
believe, was the first systematic and per- 
sistent effort which had been made to 
any considerable extent with a view to a 
correct and safe method of life insur- 
ance. Dr. Lambert was president of a 
company in New York, and all the ap- 
plicants were judged and rated on the 
basis of these measurements. Other 


companies became alarmed at this meth- 
od of predicating the value of insurance, 
or the cost of insurance, as Dr. Lambert 
was ready to insure those of naturally 
long life for about half the premium at 
which he was willing to take the other 
classes. Of course the other companies 
wanted to take all the long-lived men 
at the high rates, or at the same rates that 
all paid ; thus the long-lived ones had to 
make up the deficiences arising from the 
short-lived ones, by carrying extra pre- 
miums. Of course Dr. Lambert’s young 
company had to succumb to the com- 
bined influences of such an opposition as 
could be raised against it by the old and 
wealthy companies. But this is the only 
fair way of insurance. Brick houses 
with tin, slate, or gravel roofs, cost less 
for fire insurance than frame houses 
with shingle roofs, and why should not 
a man with tenacity of life indicating 80 
or 90 years, being insured at the age of 
30, pay less than one who belongs to a 
weaker stock, and who has the indica- 
tions of only 50 or 55 years? It can thus 
be told who are fittest tosurvive. N.S. 

ALL WELL-BALANCED.—An observer 
says: The only mental weakness of 
which people sometimes complain is de- 
fective memory, but they will never com- 
plain about defective judgment or de- 
fective common sense. This agrees per- 
fectly with what a German physician has 
lately argued in an essay, that insanity 
is a blessing, as the insane live in an 
ideal sphere. But the fools outside the 
asylums, which largely outnumber those 
in confinement, are happy also, while 
the sensible people have all the cares, 
The German physician referred to con- 
siders it an act of cruelty to restore the 
happy lunatics in asylums again to this 
world of troublesome realities, while we 
consider the cure of the lunatics out of 
the asylums an impossibility. Solomon 
had found this out when he said: 
‘* Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from him,” 
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ABOUT PICTURES AND FACES. 


‘** When from the sacred golden driven 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And crossed the wanderer’s sunless path. 
’Twas Art, sweet Art! new radiance broke 
When her light foot flew o’er the ground, 
And thus, with seraph voice she spoke : 
‘The curse a blessing shall be found !’” 
E have no Louvre or Vatican, 
no Dresden gallery in Amer- 
ica. We are notan art loving, art pat- 
ronizing people, perhaps, in the strictest 
sense of the word. Yet there is gradually 
growing among usa finer culture, a more 
thorough appreciation of ethics than 
has marked any preceding generation. 
Many of our wealthiest citizens have 
private collections of statuary and paint- 





CHARLOTTE CoRDAY. 


ings that speak well for this increasing 
interest in art ; and in almost every large 
city there is an Art gallery where the 
public, ‘‘without money and without 
price,” can study the best works of the 
greatest masters. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston and Washington 
have each a large building devoted to 
art treasures—painting, statuary, ceram- 
ic ware and valuable bric a brac—where 
one can behold lovely and glorious 
works that in many respects are not 
surpassed on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. We are not going to attempt ade- 


scription of any of these buildings or 
collections now, our chief intent being to. 
set before the reader a few studies that 
we saw during a recent visit at the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery in Washington. 

How differently thesame subjects are 
rendered by writers, painters, and sculp- 
tors, accordingly as they sympathize 
with their subject, or not! I once saw a 
‘**Charlotte Corday led to execution,” 
beautiful as a woman could be, but 
quite capable of wickedness, Her face 
was that of a real assassin, a murderess, 
and might have answered for a Lady 
Macbeth or Clytemnestra. I suspect the 
painter was a bitter red-Republican. In 
the Corcoran gallery there is a paint- 
ing of ‘‘ Charlotte Corday in Prison ” that 
is very different. It represents the hero- 
ine looking through the iron bars of her 
prison window. Her dress is that of a 
Breton rustic, and atricolor ribbon decks 
her cap. She rests her weary form 
upon her right arm. The same hand 
holds a pen and supports the drooping 
head and pale, beautiful face. Her fea- 
tures are of the noblest beauty; the 
mouth declares a resolute will, and there 
is a rare fascination in the quiet, mourn- 
ful eyes. You know as well as if the 
painter had told you himself that he was 
an admirer of this heroic, peasant girl 
who braved death and dishonor for the 
sake of her country. 

One lingers long at another picture close 
beside this one—‘‘The Vestal Tuccia,” 
by Hector Leroux. In fine harmony 
the artist has combined purity and ex- 
cellent conception of design with cool, 
chaste coloring, and an admirable 
knowledge of technique. The whole 
interest of the picture, however, con- 
verges upon the form of the vestal vir- 
gin. There she stands, the beautiful 
priestess Tuccia, charged with the gravest 
offence which could be brought against 
her profession, with all the beauty which 
youth and the climate of her own Italy 
could give her, poised on the bank of 
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Rome’s yellow river, with a sieve in 
hand, while distant masses of the people, 
a near group of vestals, and a solitary 
fisher-boy in the back ground, watch 
her in eager expectation of the issue of 
the miraculous test. It will bea long 
time before one can forget the stately 
grace of the elegant patrician figure clad 
only in its white stola, and the delicate 
beauty and purity of that face which 
might be that of a Madonna, but which 
has also the pride of an Empress. 

A‘‘Scene at Fontainbleau” is a pic- 
ture of a bosky lane in that royal de- 
mesne, Ata distance through the vista 
is seen the grand chateau with its tow- 
ers, windows, balconies and terraces, 
while in the foreground is an old-fash- 
ioned young lady who may well be 
Agnes Sorel, or Louis Eleventh’s liege 
queen, Charlotte of Savoy, so queenly 
is her mien, so regal are herrobes. Her 
rich amber brocade is lifted with one 
hand and shows her white, embroidered 
skirt, while a symmetrical foot and ankle 
peep from beneath it. She has a sweet 
young face, yet there is fire and pride 
there too. For such a face knights have 
before now risked their lives in the tour- 
ney and on battlefields. She is attended 
by a noble looking hound, haughty and 
handsome and faithful as Llewellyns’ in 
the old, old story. 

The next notable picture is the ‘* Talk- 
ing Well.” We have seen that maiden 
somewhere before. Is it Elaine who 
guarded the shield of Lancelot ? Cer'tain- 
ly she is fair enough, but that lily 
grace and old time dress are lacking. 
Nor is it Rebekah nor Maud Muller. 
Ah, I remember now. She is the girl 
who went to school with me and was 
my playmate in many childish games. 
The same dress, the same face. She 
stands leaning upon the pitcher that she 
has just filled to the brim from the foun- 
tain. Hers is a charming figure, and 
the arch smile gives her face a piquant 
beauty that accords well with her rus- 
tic garb. The sun lights up her crim- 
son bodice; and the saucy fellow who 


bends over the low wall, in slashed scar- 
let jacket, and jaunty cap and plumes, 
page of ‘‘ my lord,” ought to have his 
ears boxed. 

One of the realistic, dramatic pieces of 
Jean Jerome hangsup high on one side 
of the room, where the light never 
touches it, a weird, powerful picture 
that hauntsone: ‘‘Czesar Dead.” The 
transitoriness of human greatness was 
never brought out so strongly before as 
the artist has represented it here. There 
is the world’s great master lying stretched 
alone on the pavement, his chair fallen, 
his robes bloodstained, the wide, marble- 
paved Senate-chamber dusty and desert- 
ed, the pillars sprinkled with blood, the 
circletof golden leaves fallen from his 
brow—all accessories kept from sight save 
the imposing row of columns, the base 
of Pompey’s statue, and the stony stare 
of horror from the Medusa in the pave- 
ment, dabbled with the bloody foot-prints 
of the vanished conspirators—a gloomy, 
awful, but perfect scene of crime and 
loneliness. 

‘*O mighty Ceesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, 
spoils, shrunk to this little measure ?” 

There was a portrait of ‘‘A Lady” 
that I gazed upon with a devouring but 
vain curiosity to pierce the story of her 
mystery and her fate. This unknown 
beauty, supposed to be one of Leily’s fe- 
male heads, perhaps one of that fair 
bevy of lovely women who shone a star 
in the firmament of Whitehall or Hamp- 
ton Court, is represented by a woman 
in the bloom of youth, with Juno’s mag- 
nificence and Diana’s grace in every 
outline of her person. With asigh of 
baffled interest I gazed upon the fine 
contour of the face, the lovely bust, the 
open expansive brow, the dark luxuriant 
tresses, and the lips ripe, rich, and curv- 
ed like Cupid’s bow, calling upon my 
imaginations to supply the lack of tradi- 
tion, and asking such questions as Lord 
Byron asks of Cecelia Metella, with as 
little possibility of being satisfied : 

‘ Was she chaste and fair? 
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What race of chiefs and heroes did she mouth, clear, bright eyes, and lofty fore- 
bear ? head, is both attractive and repellent. 

What daughter of her beauties was the The portrait holds you with a strange 
heir ? fascination. We all remember this sin- 


Hew lived, how loved, how died she ?” 
The gallery is rich in portraits of fa- 
mous and great men, scholars, states- 
men and rulers. We pause and gaze 
upon them long. How strangely diverse 
human faces are! each distinct feature 
being indicative of individual character. 
Why do some faces repel and others 
attract us? is it not onaccountof the 
character of the person that lies behind 


\ 





gular and eccentric personage, the boast- 
ing descendant of Pocahontas, the petu- 
lant, caustic and capricious man, the 
fiery orator, the only speaker whom 
Henry Clay ever feared. Well ,he looks 
down from the wall just as he looked to 
his contemporaries in Congress when 
tall, slender and arrogant, he stalked 
into the Hall of Representives booted 
and spurred, whip in hand and his 


WON 


HENRY CLay. 


the mask of the features? Mr. Corco- 
ran’s face pleased me, It has sucha hale, 
peaceful, benevolent look. Ex-Pres- 
ident John Tyler’s did not. It is fine 
and chiselled and—proud. It is hand- 
some and intellectual, but I should not 
have liked him for a friend. Even Gui- 
zot’s face, grand as it is, does not attract 
you. There isin it a suggestion of ner- 
vousness. Yet what a noble man he 
was! He was one who helped the world, 

The small, thin face of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, with his mobile 


hounds behind him, to tilt with Clay 
and Webster. You can imagine him 
pointing his long, skinny fingers at his 
enemy and hurling his invective, sar- 
casm and syllogism against those who 
opposed him in debate. You do not ob- 
serve any of that youthful look which 
distinguished him at the time he was 
first sworn in, and he was asked by the 
clerk if he was of legal age, when he rc- 
torted in his characteristic manner, ‘‘ Go 
ask my constituents,” but the absence 
of beard, his bright eyes, his hectic 
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cheeks make him look younger than he 
was. 

His great and life-long enemy, Henry 
Clay, with whom he fought a duel while 
in the Senate, looks down very calmly 
from the same wall in brotherly prox- 
imity, as though the two had never 
stood facing each other in ‘mortal com- 
bat. The face of Clay is rugged with 
power. It is a stronger and a finer face 
than Randolph’s, though not a more 
intellectual one. His forehead is no 
higher, but it is broader. There was a 
massiveness about Clay which Randolph 


of bearing and courtliness of address. 
These were Aaron Burr and Andrew 
Jackson. 

It rests one to turn from Randolph’s 
portrait to that of Clay. You can al- 
most see the fire in Randolph's eyes, 
and hear the withering invective or 
cruel irony issuing from the thin, ner- 
vous lips. But Clay’s face is serene 
and calm, and though he could be pas- 
sionate enough, he always strove to 
convince rather than to annoy or ir- 
ritate. Strong common sense seems writ- 
ten all over the face of the ‘‘ mill boy 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 


lacked. Both were natural orators, but 
while Randolph was rapid, fiery, caustic 
and vehement, Clay was smooth, pliable, 
logical and convincing. More flowery 
oratory never flowed from the lips of 
any man than that of Henry Clay. 
Randolph was irascible, abrupt and arbi- 
trary, Clay was always the polished gen- 
tleman, and perhaps only two other 
men of his time equailed him in dignity 


of the slashes,” and Athenian culture is 
strangly commingled with American 
shrewdness and penetration. There was 
not so much difference in the moral 
qualities of the the men; both could 
gamble, bet at horseracing, and fight 
duels, but I fancy Clay would have been 
the better neighbor, the more agreeable 
friend. 

We linger before two other portraits 
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and study them well. They belong to 
two men who were distinguished person- 
ages in their generations, their very 
names carried prestige and influence, 
and they are honored to day in our val- 
halle of heroes—Calhoun and Webster. 
For forty years these three, Clay, Web- 
ster and Calhoun, ruled the minds and 
hearts of their countrymen with absolute 
sovereignty. They were the three no- 
blest citizens of the Republic, three great 
uncrowned kings. And there are their 
portraits speaking from the walls. Web- 
ster’s grand massive head, and dark 
swarthy countenance with the burning 
eyes and Homeric forehead, is unmatch- 
ed in power, but there are elements of 
weakness in it. There is too much 
vanity, too much voluptuousness, too 
much alimentiveness. Such a man 
could be great, but he could not always 
be good without constant fighting with 
the flesh and the devil. And Webster 
sometimes yielded, too often, if we accept 
the statements of those who knew him 
best. Beside his the face of Calhoun 
looks like that of a saint. 

John C. Calhoun was the purest of 
all our statesmen, purest in deed and in 
principle ; but I must confess I never 
understood the man till I saw his por- 
trait in the Art gallery. That massive 
Roman face, with the clear-cut noble 
features, the deep, sunken eyes, iron 
countenance and compressed lips, tell 
what he was. It was easy to read why he 
was never President of the United States. 
His earnest and unconquerable inde- 
pendence of character left him withouta 
national party ; his incorruptible purity 
and integrity left him without intrigue 
or policy ; and the naturally metaphys- 
ical bent of his genius swayed mind, not 
the masses. He could electrify the souls 
of the few, but he could not carry the 
hearts of the multitude by storm. Clay 
could do that, but Calhoun never. 

Clay was our Demosthenes, Webster 
our Cicero, Calhoun had the severity 
of Cato, and the grand action of Pho- 
cian. Clay could mould the people to 


his will, Webster could magnetize aSen- 
ate, but let ten men of solid attainments 
be picked out for judge and jury, and 
nine of the ten would have yielded to 
the iron logic of Calhoun. As an or- 
ator his chief characteristics were clear- 
ness of analysis, simplicity, appropri- 
ateness and power of expression, and a 
subdued and lofty earnestness. He 
very rarely indulged in tropes and fig- 
ures, and seldom left any doubt as to 
his meaning. In elevation and nobility 
of character he resembles Pericles more 
than any other man in American history. 

As an orator, pure and simple, Clay of 
the great triumvirate, perhaps excellea. 
He depended more upon his voice, his 
gestures, his appeals to the emotions, 
than upon coherency or faculty of state- 
ment; declamation was his forte. 
Webster’s oratory was impassioned but 
less declamatory ; breadth and richness 
of illustration was his great point, The 
force of Calhoun’s oratory depended on 
clear statement, close reasoning and 
keen retort. Although rhetorically 
brilliant his speeches read better than 
when he uttered them. Webster did 
some fine writing; his literary remains 
are models of noble English, but to 
have heard them, to have listened to 
those glowing sentences as they thun- 
dered from his ‘lips, that, that was the ex- 
perience of a life time. 

No three men as great, as marked in 
genius, as commanding in their influ- 
ence, have lived since theirtime. Sum- 
ner, Seward and Chase were in a degree 
smaller men, at least, they lacked the 
inherent genius to be what their pre- 
decessors were. Of the three former 
Clay was undoubtedly the greatest gen- 
ius, that is, nature made him more than 
the others. What he was he would have 
been in any other time and place; he 
would always have been the orator. 
Webster had the most massive brain, he 
was Jove always, whether the others 
were Mercury or Apollo. But as a 
man, a citizen, a husband and father, 
John C. Calhoun was much the noblest 
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Roman of them all. As Webster said 
of him, ‘‘he had the basis, the indis- 
putable basis of all high character,un- 
spotted integrity and honor unimpeach- 
ed.” Eloquence, knowledge, goodness ; 


oe 


and the last is the greatest of them all ; 
so while I bow to Clay, and take off 
my hat to Webster, 1 shall kneel to 
Calhoun, the spotless, the simple, the 
profound. FRED. MYRON COLBY. 





—_ 


INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING.—NO. 7. 


HE capital letter ‘‘G” shows origi- 
nality, or the reverse, in its upper 
curves, according to the simple or 
exaggerated lines they may possess, and 
imagination, or the reverse, in its lower 
part. 

In Fig. 1 we have the initial ‘‘G” 
from the signature of John G. Saxe, 
the American humorist. Originality is 
shown in the peculiar form of the letter, 
—tenderness in its sloping curve, while 

the firm downstroke with its slight 

¢° attempt to form an ascendant line 

;, denotes nervous energy and te- 
nacity of purpose. 

2. The initial ‘‘G” in the autograph 
of Gerald Massy, the poet. Originality 
and poetic grace, vivid imagination and 
generosity are all shown in the large 
and graceful upper curves. The lower 
part of the letter reveals ardor and 
energy in its rapid and easy upstroke. A 
slight indication of pre- 
tension is revealed in the 
disproportion existing be- 
tween the upper and low- 
er parts of the letter—but 
this indication is counter- 
balanced by the harmony 2. 
of the rest of the signature, and the fact 
that this large upper curve is written 
somewhat below the other letters. 

3. The late President Grant’s name. 
The utmost tenacity of purpose in the 


ii ie 
& 
general indications of this angular signa- 
ture. The originality, for which General 





Grant was noted in all his military 
movements, is clearly indicated in the 
unusual form of the upper part of the 
letter, while the lower part reveals that 
he was one of the most matter of fact 
and practical men. The “ hugging” 
down of the upper part of the letter upon 
the lower—unless redeemed by the ten- 
derness so forcibly revealed in the 
sloping lines—would have indicated a 
character born to rule, and almost des- 
potic in its will power. Great energy in 
the rapid utterance of the letters, and 
dogged determination in their angularity 
are also very evident. The backward 
sweep of the pen, covering the whole 
signature with a wild flourish, indicates 
a feeling of self-gratification, and recog- 
nition of one’s highest ambitions fully 
realized. 

4. The capital letter ‘‘H,” is one which 
leads itself more than any other to 
exhibitions of the natural aptitudes of 
the writer for artistic enjoy- 
ment. Of this quality Miss 
Baughan says:—‘‘We do 
not, however, mean to say, 4. 
when we point out a certain form of 
letter as indicative of poetic feeling in 
the writer, that from it we glean that he 
has actually produced poetry, but merely 
that the perception of poetry, that artistic 
feeling, is here. A person may never 
have written a line of poetry, never 

handled a pencil, never com- 
posed a bar of music, and yet 
possess, and that to ah'gh de- 
gree, artistic feeling, which, if 
combined with a certain ardor 
necessary to form creative pow- 
er, would have forced itself into 
the outward expression of one or other 
of the arts. We have noticed that the 
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artistic formation of any capital letter, 
in combination with ardor and sensi- 
tiveness, indicates success in music, 
either as a composer or an execu- 
tive, while the same form of letters with 
other signs in the writing, announces 
observation (which is perception of 
form), as well as ardor and imagination ; 
the artistic feeling will find its expression 
rather in painting, or in‘ the sister arts 
of sculpture and architecture, than in 
either music or verse. The artistic form 
of the letter ‘‘ H,” (as of all other letters 
only this lends itself, as we have said, 
more particularly to this type), is that 
which most nearly approaches the sim- 
plicity and clearness of the printed form 
without losing the grace and flow of the 
written letter.” 

I also give—asI have often done be- 
fore, and shall again—the following 
delineation verbatim from one of Miss 
Baughan’s articles. In Fig. 4, is the 
letter ‘‘H” taken from the address of a 
letter from Gerald Massey, the poet, to a 
lady who had written to ask his permis- 
sion to set one of his exquisitely graceful 
lyrics to music. The address at the head 
of this letter is, 12 Henderson-row, 
Edinburgh, and it is the letter ‘“‘H” in 
the word Henderson of which we give a 
fac-simile. Here we have the artistic 
form of the letters in its flowing and har- 
monious lines, which, notwithstanding 
their grace, still preserve the clearness 
and simplicity of outline of the printed 
letter, while the imagination of the writer 
shows itself in the rather eccentric 
curve of the terminating line. Of course, 
one such letter, even if it were constantly 
recurrent, would not determine one 
to believe the writer a person of 
strong imagination; the’same types must 
appear in other capitals, or in the finals 
of the words. In this short courteous 
note of Gerald Massey’s there are still 
more conspicuous indication of the 
imaginative faculty in the other capital 
letter. The letter terminates thus :—‘‘ If 
any alterations are necessary to make 
the verses singabie I would be glad 


to make them, but most of my songs 
have not been written with music in 
mind.” To us the last phrase is almost 
superfluous information—a writing so 
strongly indicative of imagination, 
(which is one of the highest intellectual 
qualities) would lead us to divine that 
the writer’s artistic perceptions would 
find voice in poetry—the most intellec- 
tual of all the arts—rather than in 
music,” 

5. From the signature of our beloved 
Longfellow. Grace, simplicity, refine- 
ment and power are all clearly shown in 
this letter, so clear and positive, and yet 

so graceful in its outline. Won- 
Santa poetic and artistic faculty 
are manifested in the sweet curves 

&% of this simple letter, which fulfils 
the conditions before spoken of as indi- 
cative of artistic perceptions. 

6. The ‘‘H” of J. C. Holland, author 
of ‘‘Kathrina,” ‘Bitter Sweet,” etc. 
This letter contains many of the same 
qualities possessed by that of Long- 
fellow’s. There is not the same lucid- 

ity of ideas, nor the breadth of 

Jd character, here revealed as are 

found in the writing of the Cam- 

6. bridge poet, but there is a greater 
supply of tenderness and sympathy. 

How different from either of the fore- 
going, and yet how beautiful, is Fig. 7, 


from a letter of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Here the chief indica- 
tons are artisiic grace, refine- 


= 


ment and tender susceptibility, combined 
with great ardor. 

As the letter ‘“‘I” is very similar to the 
first stroke of the letter ‘“‘H” it is almost 
entirely subject to the same laws of in- 
terpretation. If the letter is simple and 
graceful it denotes zsthetic tendencies, 
but when the head is made with flou- 
rishes and exaggeration it reveals eccen- 
tricities and conceit. And as ‘‘J” is co 
often written in the same manner as 
‘*I” there is but little difference m the 
laws of interpretation of the indications 
of both. Ifthe terminaticn of ‘“‘J” is 
made below the line, the indications are 
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the same as in the lower part of the 
capital ‘* G.” 

8 A capital ‘‘ J” from a letter of the 
deceased Chas. J. Folger, late Treasurer 
of the United States. Intense determina- 
tion and tenacity of purpose shown in 
the angularity of the letter. Very little 
imagination. A most positive and im- 
moveable character. Economy revealed 
in the small and cramped form of the 
letter, but refinement, grace and lucidity 
of ideas in its simplicity and clearness. 
The character indicated throughout the 
whole of this writing is that of an 
old-style English gentleman of a vv 
century ago, dogmatic and firm, % 
but the very soul of honor. A model of 
courtesy and politeness, but a man not 
to be crossed or thwarted in his purposes. 

9. From a hurried and intimate letter 
of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh (Lord Byron's 
Sister), to a friend on a very private 
matter. Here we have extreme grace 
denoting very pronounced ar- 
tistic feeling ; the letter, too, is 


sloping, indicating sensitiveness. 
The other capital letters in this 
short note show much ardorand * 
imagination, amounting almost to eccen- 
tricity. 

10. Richard Cobden, the politician and 


Corn Law agitator of England. From 
a letter written in 1862, to a friend, excus- 
ing himself from attendance at a meeting 
at which his presence had been request- 
ed. Strong will in the sharp, decided 
downstroke—no grace—‘‘no artistic feel- 
ing of any sort,” says Miss Baughan. 
To this I must demur for in its 

bold simplicity there is a native 
dignity which to my mind be- 
tokens considerable artistic feel- 

. ing. There is a great deal of 
movement in the rest of the writing, and 
force of will indicated in various ways. 
11. From an addressed envelope writ- 
ten by one of the leading antiquariaes 
of England. Great imagination and 
eccentricity in the peculiar and sweeping 
form ofthe letter. There is little or 
no tenderness in the character of one 


who habitually writes with the straight 
up and downstrokes of this letter, and 
searcely any poetic or artistic qualities 
are perceptible, although the sweeping 
curve at the bottom is suggestive of 
some little poetic and kindly feeling. 
(The wood engraving has been mislaid.) 
12. From the writing of L’ Inspecteur 
Principal of music in the 
schools of Paris. A most 
peculiar and singularly form- 
ed letter. Strong will and 
nervous energy are shown 
in the sweeping downstroke 12. 
with its thick and abrupt termination. 
The remainder of the writing, also, pos- 
sessing this quality of adrupt terminal, 
the indications are that L’ Inspecteur 
was appointed to his office as a rigid 
economist, and one who would see his 
orders obeyed to the very letter. 


13. Here is a different style of “J” 
and yet in some respects similar to the 
two preceeding examples. This is from 
the pen of Mr. Spofford, the Librarian 
of Congress. In this letter there is a 
calm, quiet, energy dis- 

played, with considerable Vi 
poetic grace and artistic Y 
refinement in the flowing 

terminal curve. Origin- 

ality and an easy flowing 

of ideas are shown in the 13. 
connecting stroke between the ‘‘o” and 
‘*f,” and firmness of will in the angular 
head of the letter. 

14. Here is the letter ‘‘J” of Marshal 
Pelissier, the French general, which is a 
combination of grace, cultivation and 
force; grace in the harmonious curves, 
cultivation in its finish and 
rather recherche style, and 
force in the firm down- 
stroke. As a general rule 
long and flying up and 
downstrokes are always a 1 
sign of originality, so too, of eccentricity, 
and of a quick, ardent temperament 
more especially when these upstrokes and 
downstrokes do not slope regularly with 
the rest of the writing. When up- 
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strokes and downstrokes are long, and 
take regular, sloping and harmonious 
curves, we have a sign of sensitiveness 
rathér than arlor. 

The letter ‘‘K™ is subject to almost 
the same rules as ‘*‘B” and ‘“‘H.” The 
sweep of the upper right-hand part of 
the letter denotes imaginative ardor or 
the contrary. 

15. Here is a specimen from the hand- 
writing of Frances Scott Key, the author 

of ‘Star Spangled Ban- 

ner.” In this clear, bold 

outline strong will is 

marked in the angularity 

1. of the letter, and great 

ardor in the thick and sweeping stroke 
referred to. 

16. Is from one of the autographs of 
John Keats. In this letter the beautiful 
simplicity of the mind of this ‘‘ poet of 
poets” is shown. The letter reveals 
grace, refinement, culture and a steady, 
evenly balanced, though poetic tempera- 


Won Heol 


16. 


ment. There are originality and ardor 
shown in the rapid and rounded curve 
of the upper part of the letter, and 
steady flow of ideas in the easy manner 
joining the letter to the following one. 

Of the capital letter ‘‘L” Miss Baughan 
remarks :—‘‘The letter ““L” is one 
which we have noticed occurs very often 
in a handwriting on any subject, and for 
this reason requires careful study. It 
lends itself especially to flourishing lines, 
and therefore is very treacherous to 
pretentious and egotistical people, as it 
betrays their folly more readily than 
some of the other letters.” 

17. From the signature of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. In this writing grace and 
ease are revealed, but evidently of a 
somewhat studied character. The stern 
up"ightness of the letters and the clear- 


ness with which they are written show 
lucidity and care of expression, together 
with the calmness of 
a self-reliant mind 
conscious of its own 


integrity. Abraham 
Lincoln’s writing 
at contains similar in- 


dications. 

18. In Leigh Hunt's signature there 
is a calm dignity, with somewhat of a 
kindly self-assertion in the large loop at 
the base of the letter. Sequence of ideas 
in the easy manner of joining one letter 
to another, and a variableness of feeling 
in the ‘‘rising and falling” of the 
letters, for, instead of their all being 
written upon a line, the ‘“‘e” is lower 
than the *L” The ‘i” then rises to 
its proper place. Where this irregularity 


Legh bawh- 


often occurs—as it does in this writing— 
we have generally a character subject to 
alternate ‘‘fits” of ‘‘sunshine and 
shadow,” and such, from his works, I 
should assume was somewhat of Leigh 
Hunt’s temperament. There is but little 
tenderness revealed in this character. 

19. The ‘‘ L” in the signature of Lord 
Lucan shows originality, enthusiasm, 
and ardor, witha strong and determined 
will. The originality shows itself in the 
peculiar formation of the letter, which 
is as much like a capital ‘‘S” as the let- 
ter it is intended to represent ; ardor is 


Lt) 


19, 
shown in the dash and movement of it, 
and in its angular top, while the strong 
will asserts itself in the heavy square 
line which terminates the letter. A fine, 
military signature, and the little line un- 
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der the rest of the letters indicates the 
caution in which, without this, this sig- 
nature would be deficient. As has al- 
ready been observed, the letter ‘‘M” oc- 
curs often, and therefore reveals much 
to the graphiologist. ‘‘N” well repays 
the most thorough and careful study. 

20. Is from an antographic letter of 
the mother-superior of one of the Eng- 
lish Convents. There are refinement, 
zesthetic taste and ardor shown in the 
graceful sweep of the upstroke, but the 
will is neither firm nor reliable. The 
imaginative ideal expressed in the dis- 
proportionately high first point is never 
reached, and the life is not a contented 
one, for it expects and hopes for much 


more than it has attained. 
The remainder of the writ- 
ing betokens a woman of Zz 


great natural power, but 20. 
whenever this great discrepancy in the 
first and second points of the ‘‘M” exists, 
we have a sure sign of a character that 
has failed,—and failed inevitably,—to 
attain its ideal. 

21. In the signature of Wm. Mahone, 
Senator for Virginia, we have a most 
striking letter. Sequence of ideas and 
originality are strongly expressed by 


21. 

the easy, though unusual manner of 
joining the small ‘‘m” with the Capital 
*““M” Liberality and generosity to a 
fault are revealed by the wide space 
which exists between each letter, — 
strength of will and determination of 
purpose in a marked degree in the an- 
gular and pointed form of every letter. 
Imagination and ardor in the boldly 
ascendant capitals; and the practical 
equality of the points of the ‘‘M” say ;— 
‘** You have here a character whose ideal 
has been attained.” How different is 
22, the ‘‘M” of the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
the rector of Trinity Church, New York, 


and yet in this latter particular its indi- 
cation is the same as the preceeding ex- 
ample with the addition that at times 


the ideal is more than attained. In 
other words Dr. Dix sometimes, in 
his intellectual efforts, is a surprise to 
himself. There is not much breadth of 
character or tenderness expressed in this 
writing, but much refinement and grace, 
and also some poetic ardor which will 
materially influence all that the Rector 
does. An easy flow of ideas is revealed 
in the ready utterance of the pen in 
joining the letters together. 

23. The word ‘‘My” from one of 
John G. Whittier’s poems. Here the 
form of the Capital is used 
in which there are three 
points instead of but two. 23. 
Whenever this form is used, invariably 
the second and third points decline alittle 

from the first. In this case the 
decline is perfectly harmon- 
ious. Were the last two points 
only the size of the ordinary 
writing we have the sign of 
an unattained ideal. This is a most 
graceful and expressive ‘‘M.” The pre- 
liminary curve indicates, together with 
the wide sweeping ‘‘ y,” poetic ardor and 
vivid imagination. Tlesimplicity of the 
letter points out a high order of refine- 
ment and A 
intelligence a 
free from 
the  slight- 
est trace of 24. 
pretension,—although there is some little 
of this latter quality revealed in the main 
body of the writing. 
24. ‘‘ We have,” says Miss Baughan, 
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‘chosen as our last specimen a letter ‘M’ 
in a short note from a very insignificant 
person, because it is an example of ex- 
treme pretension and want of judg- 
ment. The first part of the letter is sim- 
ple enough and the angularity of the 
second point shows a certain acuteness 
of observation, which is, however, con- 


siderably marred by the termination of 
the letter in its extravagant flourish,— 
larger than the letter itself—which shows 
a pretentiousness sufficient of itself— 
unless counterbalanced by redeeming 
qualities,—to lead astray a judgment 
which might otherwise be good.” 
REV. GEORGE W. JAMES, F.R.A.S. 


-o--—34 


THE EXTERNAL NUMAN EAR 


OMEWHERE in Mr. O. 8. Fowler's 
big book, ‘‘ Human Science,” he 
says that the elements of an organization 
should be in harmonious development. 
Since this may be expected, one function 
may be deemed an index to all. So the 
ear-cartilages, in fact, placed for what 
purposes we do not know on the sides of 
the head, may indicate some qualities of 
the man, as well as the hand, the face, 
the arm, the stature, the build, the exte- 
rior surface, the hair, the clothing, the 
voice. 

I am of the opinion, as I have already 
distinctly stated in a previous article 
published in the JouRNAL, that we should 
seek to gain every possible knowledge 
of the man we wish to know ; whether 
it be historical, scientific, or anatomical. 
Nothing that we can know should be 
despised in making up our knowledge of 
him. 

Whether this chapter shall add any- 
thing new must depend upon my skill 
in stating it; for I am assured that the 
outward ear adds to my own diagnosis 
of the man very materially. And to be 
as particular as possible I will say that 
the size indicates undoubtedly, as has al- 
ways been held, the generous, mean, con- 
servative, delicate, man according as 
each of these terms apply to the ear. 
What the thickness signifies, I shall not 
of my own knowledge declare : that is 
apparent from analogy ; and means if 
anything a general thickness of carti- 
lage, with perhaps a breadth of muscular 
development and consequently slowness 
of apprehession and action, since most 


AS 


AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


heavy people move, think, and act delib- 
erately. 

It is however the contour of the ear, 
and the relation of its parts, which repays 
observation best and most readily. Let 
us think ofthe earas consisting of an 
upper and a lower portion, divided hori- 
zontally by a line across the ear at the 
middle of the exterior auricular orifice. 
The region above this line, let us as- 
sume, represents the moral and spiritual 
and intellectual elements of character, 
and below it the physical, sensual and 
baser elements. What is the proportion 
of these parts? Ifthe upper predomin- 
ate in breadth and general proportions 
above the lower and greatly predomin- 
ates, does it indicate a decided intellectual 
and moral nature ?—one ruled by what 
is just and right? and on the contrary, 
if the lower ear be large, thick, heavily 
proportioned, does this fact indicate the 
man of base passions, ruled by inclina- 
tion, emotion, lust, appetite, greed, and 
brutality ? 

Much of my observation is of course 
as yet tentative and uncertain. But of 
the contour I may freely say that I 
am convinced by every one of many 
keen observations that the man whose 
upper ear projects and bends forward 
is invariably one who is either very 
tractable, or desirous of learning, or 
very intelligent. Such would be the 
qualities indicated from his habit of at- 
tending or giving attention to what pas- 
ses around him. He is quick to learn, 
easy to train, provided his hand is 
delicate and facile enough to do 
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what is required of him on occasion. 

On the other hand, the man whose ear 
buttons back to his head—is close to the 
skull in its tip and posterior margin, 
evinces opposite qualities. He is intract- 
able, inattentive, heedless ; he is accus- 
tomed to hear, it is true, but not to mind 
what he hears ; to allow people’s cruel, 
witty, wise, and trenchant sayings to go 
by unobserved. Nevertheless, such a 
man may be handled, by reason of his 
being unobservant. A good many ex- 
cellent public servants have such ears, 


and must habitually be unobservant of 
many things, since so many uncomfort- 
able affairs encompass and engage them 
that they would become quite miserable 
were they to heed them all. 

The pointed ear is the ear of the tur- 
bulent, intractable man ; who breaks out 
occasionally in an original vein, and who 
has his days and hours of uneasiness, 
The ear bounded in its superior margin 
by a curved line, is that of the quiet, easy, 
amiable man. 

HENRY CLARK. 

















THE POET OF SWEDEN—BISHOP TEGNER,. 


NE cold November day at the old 
parsonage of Byrheried in the 
iron-veined Wermland, Sweden, a little 
more than a hundred years ago, a beau- 
tiful boy first opened his bright eyes, 
and the same day, was baptized Esaias 
Tegnér. Little did the father think as he 
made the record in the old family Bible, 
that the boy would live to write that 
namein immortal runes as the first of 
all Sweden’s tuneful bards. As the 


nother laid her hand tenderly on the 
child’s soft curls, she never dreamed 
that for that young fair head ecclesias- 
tical, civic and poetic honors would one 
day weave their triple crown. Our own 
Longfellow has made the name of Teg- 


nér hallowed and beautiful to us 
through his rendering of the Nattvards- 
barnen—‘‘ Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” The boy Esaias had a warm heart, 
a winning way and a lovely face; he 
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astonished all around him by his early 
love of books and nature. Often the 
mother would find him seated on a 
stone or on a ladder with a book in his 
hand so absorbed that during harvest 
time, when set to watch a field gate, he 
one day forgot the cattle and let them 
all walk through into the yet unmown 
meadow. In after years he often said 
he could never remember the time when 
he did not express his thoughts in verse. 
When a child he sang of every event at 
all remarkable in his quiet life. The 
birth of a flower, the death of a-bird 
would kindle some poetic strain. Very 
carefully his mother cherished these 
early verses. One of his first effusions 
was an elegy ona departed goose ; this, 
she kept for years and loved to read 
over to herself and to others. She was 
a warm hearted and gifted woman,‘of- 
ten weaving her own thoughts into ten- 
der, tuneful verse. She lived ninety 
years, long enough to see her own bud- 
ding thoughts burst forth from the sub- 
lime soul of her illustrious son in full 
flowered song. 

Tegnér’s father was a peasant’s son, 
whose native talent and thirst for learn- 
ing had surmounted every obstacle, 
and who had graduated at Lund, and be- 
came an honored and eloquent preach- 
er. He was a genial companion, and a 
great lover of nature. He bore the 
name Tegnér, from his native village 
Tegnalry. 

This genial, affectionate father was 
not only a judicious guide and faithful 
instructor to the young Esaias, but he 
was his daily companion, entering with 
all his heart into the boy’s pleasures, 
and encouraging his young ambition, 
but for only nine short years this lov- 
ing companionship lasted. The father 
was suddenly called away from earth, 
and the broken hearted mother left with 
little means to support and educate her 
sons and daughters. Esaias was her joy 
and comfort, while her elder sons were 
at the University. Young as he was he 
kept her accounts, and learned Latin 


and French by himself. The mother took 
great pride in her boy’s talents. Unable 
to do all she wished for him when he 
was ten years old she gratefully accept- 
ed the kind offer of an old friend of her 
husband to take the boy and bring him 
upas his own son, and make him fa- 
miliar with the business of his office. 
This gentleman, Mr. Branting, was a 
royal officer, having a bailiwick, and he 
took the boy often with him on his busi- 
ness journeys through a picturesque 
province whose many winding lakes re- 
flected the beauty of the woods and 
mountains. Everything beautiful in 
nature kindled the youth’s poetical en- 
thusiasm. Returning home one starry 
night with his foster father from Carl- 
stadt, as the good man talked of the 
wisdom of God displayed in the starry 
heavens, he was astonished to hear the 
boy’s remarks about the laws and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and found 
that he had read carefully through 
Bastholm’s ‘‘ Philosophy for the Un- 
learned,” and talked fluently of themes 
of which he himself was almost igno- 
rant. 

Esaias had performed his duties so 
faithfully he had made himself very 
dear to his foster father, at the same 
time he had improved every leisure 
moment in reading, and Mr. Branting 
wished to keep the noble, brilliant youth 
always with him—but he reproached 
himself for confining the boy to a busi- 
ness life when his tastes and talents 
might, if encouraged, fit him for a higher 
sphere. Some days after the evening 
ride Mr. Branting told Tegnér he should 
be a student, and he would help him all 
he could to get an education, much as 
he grieved to part with him. Esaias 
had found at Mr. Branting’s a folio of 
the seventeenth century and a number 
of Icelandic sagas with Swedish trans- 
lations. His first long poem, ‘‘Atle,” 
was founded upon one of these, and 
his ‘Trithyof’s Saga,” his greatest 
poem, was suggested by one—a germ 
which lay hidden long in his child- 
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ish breast to burst forth in later years. 
Mr. Branting wrote to a friend of his 
at Wermland, asking to have Esaias 
share with the gentleman’s sons the in- 
structions of their tutor. Much to the 
boy’s delight this tutor was Lars Gustaf, 
his oldest brother. After nine months 
instruction Tegnér was able to study by 
himself, making himself familiar with 
the Latin poets and advancing rapidly 
in French. At sixteen he commenced 
to earn means for his further educa- 
tion ; he became the tutor of the chil- 
dren of an iron-master and councilor 
of mines, Mr. Myrhman, who was him- 
self versed in many languages, and 
his library contained several Greek 
classics. Here he became familiar with 
Xenophon and Lucian and Homer and 
Horace, and here he found McPher- 
son’s translation of Ossian into English. 
This so interested him that he learned 
the English language without help. 
Tegnér enjoyed very much his home- 
life at the Myrhmans. The place was 
surrounded with the wildest and most 
picturesque scenery. When study was 
over he loved to wander through the 
fir forests, and walk on the yeilow 
leaves, and gather the blue and red 
cones, and all through life it was his 
delight to go out from the city gates to 
the birds and the flowers of the ‘‘ wild 
woodland landscape beyond,” and here 
and there all through his songs we find 
a rose budding, a star beaming or a 
bird singing in the heart of his thought. 
Shy, rustic and reticent as he was, avoid- 
ing society, and joining little in the 
amusements of youth, he became much 
attached to Anna Myrhman, the iron- 
master’s lovely daughter, and when he 
had gained education and position he 
came back to ask her to share his home 
as his best friend for life. When he 
first left her father’s house to go to the 
university of Lund she cherished most 
tenderly in her heart the memory of 
the young student. Every change in 
Tegnér’s life so far had been fortunate, 
and his examination at Lund was so 


perfect that he was soon appointed 
librarian and teacher of esthetics at the 
university, and after his graduation he 
was chosen Professor of Greek, and at 
the same time was ordained to the pas- 
toral care of the parish of Stafle. As 
he entered the ecclesiastical order he 
wrote his ‘‘ Prestvigningen,” a poem in 
the original beaming with beauty ; it is 
the consecration to the priesthood or 
the ordination. We wish we could give 
all the spirit of the original. 
PRESTVIGNINGEN. 


The solemn band is nearing 
The sacred altar stair, 

And white-robed peace unfearing 
Has left her mantle there. 

The hands are reverent folded, 
The prayer ascending free 

As tender child beloved 
Up to a father’s knee. 


I hear the word refreshing, 
The heavenly message sound, 

And breathe a balmy blessing 
On every heart around. 

As summer showers renewing 
The burning, barren plain, 

On Sharon’s roses drooping 
Descends the heavenly rain. 


This holy consecration 
My life hath set apart ; 
The spirit’s revelation 
With glory thrills my heart. 
Farewell ye fading pleasures, 
All earth’s alluring band, 
For heaven’s uncounted treasures 
Are glowing in my hand. 


Beyond the cloudy pinion 
A golden world so bright, 
The mighty King’s dominion, 
Is bursting on my sight. 
I see the blessed beckoning 
Their blessedness to share, 
And through the cloud-vail breaking 
The angels bending there. 


How Heaven’s cool breath is slaking 
All earth’s unresting fires, 
To purest rapture waking 
My heart’s untold desires. 
I hear the harpers crowning 
Our glorious King above, 
Through Eden’s palms resounding 
The Great Atoner’s love. 
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I near the angels quiring 
A song no wisdom knows, 
That faith alone inspiring 
With burning fervor glows. 
What sweetest joy supernal 
Our sorrows hush to rest, 
When clear the Lyre Eternal, 
Is sounding in the breast ! 


iow blest the pilgrim’s path is 
Through all the desert drear, 

Whose heart with song rejoices 
And faith unfailing clear! 

His steps like summer breezes 
O’er fiery trials go, 

For wings of loving angels 
May fan the pilgrim’s brow. 


Thou Priest of truth Eternal, 
Heaven’s messenger awake ; 
Their homeward path immortal, 
Help every wanderer take! 
With tenderest tones entreating, 

Yet clear as thunder rolls, 
Heaven’s endless bliss revealing 
To earth’s imprisoned souls. 


Your hallelujahs sounding 
O’er every sea and strand, 
Far as the azure bounding 
The evening’s starry rand. 
To thee, an erring mortal, 
This highest bliss unfolds, 
To lead to Heaven’s bright portal 
Earth’s dark, despairing souls. 


Now glory! glory! .glory! 
With all the angels sing, 
To our all Great, all Holy, 
Eternal, heavenly King. 
Far as the beaming azure 
Arches the starry round, 
Forever and forever 
Let hallelujahs sound. 


At the age of twenty-four he married 
Anna Myrhman, his early and only love, 
and from the many tender and beauti- 
ful lines addressed to his wife and chil- 
dren, that we find all through his writ- 
ings, we catch charming glimpses of a 
noble, loving heart, and of a happy har- 


monious home. Romance and poetry 
had wreathed their charms around the 
old town of Lund. There was a library 
of thirty thousand volumes, and there 
was a cathedral seven centuries old. 
Each departing century had left its re- 


storing trace upon the quaint, irregular 
towers ; and half a mile from the town 
was a hill where once Scandinavia’s 
kings were crowned. Here, too, were 
valuable museums and rare, historical 
mineral collections Here a century be- 
fore the renowned Puffendorf was 
professor of the law of nature and of 
nations. Here all of Tegnér’s rare gifts 
seemed to ripen into bloom. He often 
studied twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, thus sleeping as little as possible. 
In 1802, in his twentieth year, he receiv- 
ed the prize of the literary society of 
Guttenberg for his pathetic and elo- 
quent elegy on the death of his beloved 
brother Lars Gustaf. In his twenty- 
sixth year his wonderful War-song 
woke grander and more beautiful tones 
than had ever been heard from the Swed- 
ish lyre. He was now everywhere ac- 
knowledge as Sweden’s first poet. De- 
lighted crowds attended his University 
lectures. His patriotic poem ‘‘ Svea” at- 
tracted universal attention, and won for 
its author the prize of the Swedish Acad- 
emy. This was followed at intervals by 
a number of lyrical pieces. Nine years 
after his ‘‘Children of the Lord’s Supper” 
appeared, and the next year he wrote 
the poem “‘ Axel,” the story of a maid- 
en who follows her lover to the war 
in male attire, and dying in combat 
drives him to distraction The thought 
and style are beautiful, and many a 
Swedish maiden learns it all by heart, 
and never forgets it. Three years after 
Tegnér was appointed by the King, 
Bishop of Wexio, and most faithfully 
and conscientiously thereafter he per- 
formed its sacred duties, building in his 
diocese during his bishopric thirty-one 
new churches. His speeches on educa- 
tion, literature and finance, as well as 
his eloquent sermons have a great rep- 
utation in Sweden and Norway, and 
some of them have been translated and 
much read in foreign tongues. 

Hardly had he taken the bishop’s chair 
when his ‘“‘Trithyof’s Saga” appeared 
and crowned his head with new laurels. 
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It is a poem of twenty-four cantos, 
some short as ballads, some in blank 
verse, and others in hexameters set to 
music and sung throughout the country, 
and has been translated into many lan- 
guages, even Russian, Polish and mod- 
ern Greek. England has at least eighteen 
different translations; in Norwegian 
and Danish and Icelandic there are most 
excellent versions. Among American 
authors Longfellow and Bayard Taylor 
have given a very faithful rendering of 
the Saga, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Holcomb have rendered every canto 
in the same metre of the Swedish orig- 
inal. Longfellow says, ‘‘ the ‘Trithyot's 
Saga’ is the noblest poetical contribu- 
tion which Sweden has yet made to the 
literary history of the world.” Bayard 
Taylor says, ‘‘ no poetical work of mod- 
ern times, stands forth so prominently 
and peculiarly a representative of the lit- 
erature of a race and language as the 
‘Trithyof’s Saga’ of Tegnér.” Tegnér 
says he has changed the metre in accord- 
ance with every separate song. With 
marvelous skill he passes from canto to 
canto, from pentameter iambic to Aristo- 
phanic anapoest, from trochaic tetra- 
meter to tragic senarius, and through all 
the Saga glows with romantic lore and 
faith, while the ‘‘ cold fresh north wind 
blows through it all,” side by side 
with December snows, full-flowered and 
sweet, May roses bloom. The story is a 
young northern warrior, Trithyof, loves 
Ingeborg, the sister of two young kings. 
Denied her hand by her brothers, while 
showing indignation at their scornful 
treatment he accidentally burns the 
sacred grove of Baldur, the god of inno- 
cence, piety and light. He leaves the 
country on a war-like expedition, and 
returns to find his beloved married to 
an old king who generously puts an 
end to his life when he finds himself 
in the way of the lovers’ happiness. The 
young warrior gains the lady’s hand 
after fully expiating the sacrilege to 
Baldur, of which he had been guilty. 
This is the plot ; the thoughts are chaste, 


noble and beautiful. London. Paris and 
Frankfort have given us some of its best 
versions. Tegnér has sung ofstars and 
suns, birds and flowers, of the cross and 
crown, of faith and resignation, of the 
grave and_ resurrection,— but love, 
eternal love, is the deep undertone of all. 
We give here the closing verses of the 
first canto of his Trithyof’s Saga. 


TRITHYOF AND INGEBORG. 


When day stands on his arch so fair, 
The world’s king with his golden hair, 

To wake the sleep of earth and men, 
Each thinks but of the other then. 


When night stands on her arch so fair, 
Earth’s mother with her dusky hair, 

And mild stars walk o’er slumbering men, 
Each dreams but of the other then. 


Thou earth, each spring adorned so fair, 
With flowery gems in thy green hair, 
Give me each rarest, fairest gem 
To wear in Trithyof’s diadem. 


Thou sea, in whose dark hall so bright 
A thousand pearls are gleaming white, 
The fairest pearls thy caverns deck 
Give me for Ingeborg’s snowy neck. 


Thou crown of Odin’s royal throne, 
Eye of the world, thou golden sun, 
Wert thou but mine thy shining field 
Should be my Trithyof’s dazzling shield. 


All Father’s lamp, thou silver moon, 
Soft beaming down the blue aboon, 

Wert thou but mine, thy crescent fair 
Should crown my Ingeborg’s shining hair. 


Then Hilding spoke, ‘‘ My foster son, 

Thy mind from this wild love-play turn, 
Unequal fortune’s gifts must be ; 

King Bele’s child is not for thee. 


** To Odin in his star-lit hall 
Ascends her royal lineage all, 
Thou only Thoroten’s son give way, 
For like thrives best with like alway.” 


But Trithyof smiled, ‘‘ My lineage low 
Downward to death’s dark vale may go, 

Though Fortune wrong she may atone, 
And hope may wear most kingly crown. 


‘* High birth is might—its father, Thor, 
In Thredvarg’s castle gives the law ; 
High worth, all birth, he weighs above ; 
The bravest sword shall win its love. 
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** Yes, my young bride, I'll fight for thee, 
Though with the Thunderer it be, 

So my white lily, rest thy heart, 
Woe him who ever us would part.” 


We give here the conciusion of Canto 
14th, one of the finest parts of the Saga. 


TRITHYOF’S FAREWELL WHEN HE 
GOES INTO BANISHMENT. 
Hermkringla’s crest, 
Thou noble North! 
No more I'll rest 
On thy loved earth ; 
Afar from thee 
I'm doomed to dwell— 
Now, Hero—nurse, 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell, thou high 
Valhalla’s throne, 
Thou night’s bright eye, 
Midsummer’s sun ! 
Thou sky as clear 
As Hero’s soul, 
Thou star-throng dear— 
Behind me roll! 


Farewell, ye cliffs, 
Rune—written o’er ; 
Ye glory shrines 
For mighty Thor! 
And ye, blue deep, 
I know so well, 
Green isle and steep, 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell, ye graves, 
By waves so blue, 
Where snowy lines 
Their flower-dust strew ! 
What green earth hides 
Saga sees well, 
And well decides, 
Farewell! Farewell! 


Cool streams and bowers 
In groves so green, 
Where blue-eyed flowers 
May hide unseen— 
Each childhood’s friend 
Who knew me well— 
Our joy must end, 
Farewell! Farewell! 


My love disdained, 
My home is brent, 

Mine honor stained, 
In exile sent. 

Thou lonely sea, 


Before me swell— 
Young joy, to thee, 
A long farewell! 

Tegnér’s poetic and prose works have 
been collected and published in six 
volumes by his illustrious son-in-law, 
the poet Bottiger. Among these are 
three volumes of smaller poems and a 
volume and a half of larger poems. 
There is also a collection of his post- 
humous writings published by Elof Teg- 
nér. Tegnér’s name was proposed for 
the Archbishopric of Upsala, and he 
would bave well graced that distinguish- 
ed position, but just in the midst of his 
cares and honor his mind became 
clouded, and astroke of paralysis re- 
moved him from the duties of active life. 

His last days were passed tranquilly, 
and before his death the sunlight burst 
forth once more upon his shadowed 
soul, and he sang his last song, so full 
of strength and pathos—‘ Farewell to 
my Lyre.” At midnight November 2, 
1846, while a brilliant auroral display 
was visible he exclaimed, ‘‘I lift up my 
eyes to the mountains and dwelling of 
God,” and his sublime soul soared up- 
ward to its home. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
——$_ > —____—_ 
TIMELY PHILOSOTHY. 

It never pays to foster pride, 
And squander wealth in show ; 
For friends thus won are sure to run 
In times of want or woe. 
The noble worth 
Of all the earth 
Are gems of heart and brain— 
A conscience clear, 
A household dear, 
And hands without a stain. 


It never pays to wreck the health 
In drudging after gain, 
And he is sold who thinks that gold 
Is cheaply bought with pain. 
A humble lot, 
A cosy cot, 
Have tempted even kings; 
For station high 
That wealth will buy, 
Naught of contentment brings. 





THE SAN 
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THE SAN 
HIS wonderful river is becoming 
one of the Meccas of the tourist, to 
whom belongs that enviable title. ‘It 
isa great, natural wonder well worth 
going a long distance to see. It is indeed 
a joy, glory, and blessing forever more 
to all the region round about,” was writ- 
ten years ago by an editor who has since 
erected his ‘‘ Lares and Penates” near 
the charming stream.* Many graphic 
descriptions have been written, but they 
who look into its crystal depths realize 
that pen nor brush, however skillfully 








LAKE SAN 


wielded, can never portray the wonders 
developed there under mother Nature’s 
eyes, when in her softest moods. 

That Texans of Hays County should 
rejoice in this matchless river is not 
more wonderful, than that the dwellers 
near the ‘‘Mammoth Cave,” or the 
**Garden of the gods,” should have the 
faculty of Inhabitiveness largely de- 
veloped, 

Bishop Daggett says: I witnessed at 
the ford where we crossed, a curious 


* Mr. L. H. Julian, to whose courtesy we are in- 
debted for cuts and matter. 


MARCOS RIVER. 


scene, reminding me of the habits of the 
hippopotamus. A number of cattle were 
feeding in the stream above us, wading 
nearly to their backs, plunging their 
heads entirely under the water, and 
gathering the grass which grows at the 
bottom. We ascended the river in a skiff 
to its fountain-head. It has no prelimin- 
ary or tributary streams. It bursts 
immediately from the limestone ledge at 
the bottom of this ridge, and boils up 
with immense volume, like a vast caul- 
dron underneath the surface, with a 


violence which agitates the mass of 
water for a considerable distance, and 
which threw the boat from the ascend- 
ing column. Its average depth, for the 
distance specified, is fifteen or twenty 
feet, and its width about fifty yards. 
Above the point of emergence is neither 
chasm nor depression. The earth is level 
and cultivated up to the mountain out of 
which it bursts laterally and perpen- 
dicularly. Its temperature is uniform, 
winter and summer, at about 60° 
Fahrenheit. The water has a slight 
alkaline taste. It is as transparent asthe 
atmosphere, and one could apparently 
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read an ordinary newspaper at the bot- 
tom. Every object is perfectly distinct, 
as in an aquarium. 

The marvel of this wonderful river, 
however, is not its abrupt origin or its 
crystal clearness, but the wealth of sub- 
aquatic vegetation. Its margin is not 
only lined with overhanging shrubs and 
clustering heaps of wild cresses ; and its 
surface in many places floating with 
wavy tresses of long and silken grass, 
springing from its depths and floating 
in the current off for twenty or thirty 
feet, but its entire bottom is covered 
with an almost unbroken tissue of deli- 


museum be reproduced in the Eastern 
States, and in a higher latitude, it would 
attract the attention of the fashionable 
world and arouse the enthusiasm of rival 
artists. One must be incurably obtuse 
to look into this mirror of nature, and 
not be transported with its exquisite 
imagery. 

A writer in The Christian Leader, of 
Boston, says: We took a walk to the 
head of the river, which broadening out 
intoa miniature lake, flows from springs, 
issuing beneath the hills. We clamber 
down the rocks, and gather long tresses 
of Spanish moss drooping in profusion 


San Marcos Sprines. (HEAD OF RIVER.) 


cately tinted and beautifully variegated 
vegetation blooming beneath the surface, 
under whose picturesque foliage the 
lithe and agile fishes perform their 
graceful motions; and whose crystal 
caves the imaginative Greek would have 
peopled with laughing water nymphs. 
I doubt if any water scene of the same 
extent abounds with more transcendent 
beauty. It is a genuine, original green- 
house. It is nature’s own conservatory 
where her rarest productions are pre- 
served in amaranthine freshness, encased 
in a framework of rustic grandeur, and 
seen through surfaces of perpetual pur- 
ity. Could the San Marcos’ natural 


from the overhanging trees ; we find 
lovely yellow and scarlet beans strewn 
on the ground, which prove to be seeds 


of the southern laurel. And such lovely 
wild flowers peeping out at us all along 
the way, from the golden lantana (culti- 
vated asa house and summer garden 
plant with us at the North) to the wee 
blue forget-me-nots. We see great 
bunches of prickly-pear cactus ; one or 
two Spanish daggers—we mean nothing 
more dangerous than a plant by that 
name called by us the ‘‘ yucca,” often 
growing in Texas to a gigantic size. In 
Gonzales we noticed two of them grow- 
ing like tropical trees with scaly poles, 
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bare, excepting at the top, where they 
were each crowned with a great cluster 
of sword-bladed leaves piercing straight 
upward. 

We toss a bit of grape vine into the 
crystal expanse, watching the glassy rip- 
ples circle out and out, when we dis- 
cover a fish darting up to inspect the 
strange object. Like a flash another 
and another swim swiftly and gracefully 
along, until we count five ; in another 
moment they disappear. No further 
coaxing can induce them to show them- 
selves again. 

Now we come to the mountain springs 


there ; springs bubbling out from under 
the hillside rocks, which tower up steep 
from the brink on one side, while on 
the other there are stretches of culti- 
vated gardens and fields. The water is 
clear and of such remarkable purity that 
in gliding along its glassy surface every- 
thing is visible on the bottom to the 
depth of thirty feet! And such a reve- 
lation of the beauties of this under- 
world! It exceeds anything that our im- 
agination could picture! It was as if we 
were floating over a fairy land; a new, 
strange and enchanting region, far re- 
moved from this every day world, in 


Sy” Sec 
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NortTH Fountain ASSEMBLY GROUNDS, 


that bubble out from below the rocks 
clear and sparkling, while the river ex- 
pands into a lake, smooth and glassy, 
with its islands of water-cresses and lily- 
pads, one kind of the latter being of ob- 
long shape, cut square at the ends and 
looking as if crimped by a machine. 
This plant is peculiar in its growth, its 
roots being on the surface of the water, 
their fibres stretching: from plant to 
plant, leading a floating life, unless en- 
tangled with stationary vegetation, 

We were treated to the most charming 
boat-ride down this river that it has ever 
been our good fortune to enjoy. Little 
islands of floating vegetation here and 


which we as prosy mortals live! Every 
rock or inequality of surface down in 
those depths was covered with such 
growths of aquatic vegetation as we had 
never dreamed of before. The varieties 
of shade and color were actually be- 
wildering. There were great mats of 
variegated foliage, sweeping up toward 
the surface, each cluster of leaves as 
brightly tinted and beautiful as blos- 
soms. There were large patches of moss, 
dazzling in their vivid colors ; exquisite 
plumy ferns, and curious vegetable 
growths ; long cones of strange plants, 
to us, reaching up toward the light, 
somewhat resembling certain species of 
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the cactus ; and ever and again a gleam- 
ing down there of superb tints that 
would excite an artist toa pitch of dis- 
traction in attempting to paint them. 
All this beauty of vegetation was en- 
hanced by what appeared to be shining 
gems—wee points of brilliancy spark- 
ling all through the moss carpet of the 
rocks. These were small snail shells, 
with gleaming points of brightness, 
strewn lavishly all along this expanse of 
aquatic verdure. We saw the} water 
lillies pushing their way to the air, their 
white stems looking like silver tubes, 
they were so transparent. Occasionally, 
away down below the surface, an impa- 
tient bud was opening in the watery 
world, a fact that we noted as showing 
what we had never supposed before, that 
in our less clear waters these plants may 
blossom below as well as on the surface. 
In a place near the centre of the river 
the water is too deep for soundings. 
Not far from there several springs boiled 
up to the surface, and our little boat 
would be pushed back each time when 
the oarsman attempted to approach, 
which he did in order to show us the 
force of these subterranean springs.” 


“The world do move,” and proof 
is not lacking. "When the project of the 
Chautauqua Assemblies was first broach- 
ed there were many predictions of fail- 
ure, but instead of failing it has become 
a great, fixed fact. The light there kin- 
dled has sent its beams away to San 
Marcos, and her enterprising people have 
organized an undenominational ‘‘ Texas 
Chautauqua,” which opens July ist and 
continues thirty days. Imagine the de- 
light of studying amid such surround- 
ings ; what a delightful outing ! memor- 
able days will they prove where the pure, 
sweet waters of knowledge eagerly quaff- 
ed, are rivaled in purity and sweetness 
by the waters of the never-failing San 
Marcos river, now utilized for all domes- 
tic needs throughout the city. The geol- 
ogist, botanist, artist, poet, clergyman, 
and teacher, will there find the gems for 
which he is seeking, and find them too 
in such an atmosphere of delight that he 
will never regret his journey thither. 
A very persistent temptation is voiced in 
the words, ‘‘we envy the pilgrims to 
San Marcos Summer Assembly, and the 
sojourners by her wonderful river.” 

A. E, 


oo Si 


NOTHING AND SOMETHING. 


Left ‘‘nothing!” O, that I can scarcely 
believe ! 
No land, no estate, and no treasures in 
store! 
Cut off in his prime, and with “ nothing” to 
leave! 
Ah, then, in his death he was wretchedly 
poor! 
Left ‘‘ nothing” Left no sweet remembrance 
behind ? 
Left nothing to call forth the anguish of 
grief? 
No brave, tender deeds in their hearts has 
he left, 
Which now wring out sobbings and tears 
for relief ? 
Left nothing to satisfy honor or pride ? 
Left nothing the higher emotions to move ? 
Left no grateful heart, who, whene’er he is 
named, 


Shall echo his praise in the acccnts cf 
love? 
. * . - 7 ” 
Ah, then, he left ‘‘ something!” I thought 
80, at first. 
A true man he was; he was honest and 
kind ; 
He left a good name; that is ‘‘something,” 
my friend— 
A treasure of treasures, his children may 
find! 
*Tis “something,” I think, of a father to 
speak 
Inclear, happy tones, and with no blush 
of shame ; 
Tis ‘“‘something” to know, at his death, 
he bequeathed 
The good heritage of a brave, honest 
name ! 
GRACE H. HORR. 





HIS WEAKNESS 


AND HER FAULT. 





‘ HIS WEAKNESS 
CHAPTER III. 


INCE the horse was bought, there 
was no use in fretting over the 
piece of loving extravagance. So they 
all took as much comfort as possible, and 
Maud and Grace spent many pleasant 
hours in the pretty phzton, driving 
through the charming country roads. 
One little speck of cloud appeared in 
Maud’s sky about this time. Harry, 
who, by the way, was fast growing ab- 
sorbed in business cares, and tired and 
abstracted at home, seemed strangely in- 
terested in Mrs. Stone. The two held 
long conversations together, and it was 
noticed by the neighbors, that Mr. Hub- 
bell appeared very much pleased with 
the pretty young widow. Maud knew 
in her heart that Harry was a true, loyal 
man, and yet she often felt annoyed by 
her husband’s absorption in his old 
friend. In spite of Grace’s cautions 


money was spent very freely in the little 
establishment, and Harry became more 
and more bound in the meshes of world- 
ly care. 

‘*T don’t see how Harry can afford to 
spend so much,” said Grace one day to 
James. 


‘He is speculating,” replied James, 
‘and I suspect with Mrs. Stone’s money ; 
he has been very fortunate so far.” 

‘*Oh!” said Grace, drawing a long 
breath, ‘“‘that is why he has so much 
business with her lately. I knew it 
must be all right.” 

‘**Of course it was all right. 
isn’t jealous, is she ?” 

‘“‘She is hurt and anxious. I think 
Harry ought to tell her about his busi- 
ness, I shouldn't like you to treat me 
so.” = 

‘*It is mistaken kindness on his part. 
He wants to keep all trouble from Maud. 
Iam afraid for him, however, his tem- 
perament is so sanguine, especially when 
stimulated by wine. His successes on 
the ‘Street’ will make him careless, and 


Maud 


AND HER FAULT. 


I don’t know how he will bear failure if 
it should come.” 

Time passed on by weeks and by 
months, and in the main there was peace 
and content in the two pretty homes. 

‘**T begin to be worried about Harry,” 
said the pale little woman one day to 
Grace, ‘‘ he wasn’t home till very late 
last night, and he looked so tired this 
morning that I begged him to tell me 
what was the matter. He said, almost 
roughly, that he was all right; and 
went out very soon without even kiss- 
ing baby. Is it possible, Grace, that 
Harry ever drinks too much ?” 

‘*Tam afraid Harry is having trouble 
about money,” her friend replied; ‘‘if I 
am not mistaken he has been specu- 
lating a little.” 

‘**O dear, why don’t he tell me about 
his business?” groaned Maud. ‘ But E 
suppose it is my fault, ’'m such a baby. ” 
‘* You are the wife he wants,” said Grace. 
“and therefore the fittest of anybody ; 
but I don’t think you see Harry’s char- 
acter as it really is.” 

** You think he is weak ?” 

‘*T think he is extremely impressible. 
To be impressible to wrong influences 
amounts to weakness. It is practically 
impossible for Harry to follow the in- 
clinations of his highest nature, when 
he is tempted to do otherwise.” 

‘*Well, what can I do now!” 

“‘T don’t see that there is anything for 
you to do but to be very patient, and 
loving. There may be trials before you ; 
none I hope that can not be overcome. 
I am sure of one thing Maud, dear, 
Harry will not bear reproach and tears. 
You must make the best of your posi- 
tion, just as it is; even if you suffer in 
your heart when smiles are on your 
face.” 

‘* What are you talking about, Grace ? 
I am the last person to suffer with smiles 
on my face. If Harry is neglectful or 
unkind I shall be very miserable, and 
I must show it too.” 
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While Maud and the baby waited for 
him that evening, Harry was drinking 
to drown trouble, at a fashionable café. 
He had bought a certain stock, expecting 
it to rise, and had lost heavily. He had 
applied to Grace’s father, old Mr. Fanton, 
for assistance, but that clear-headed old 
gentleman declined, his private faith in 
Harry having been shaken by the lat- 
ter’s growing habit of drinking. 

Thinking sad thoughts, now fearful 
and then again hopeful, she went out 
on the vine-shaded piazza to wait for her 
husband. She had been there a few 
minutes when she heard the tramp of 
horses, and soon she saw a span dashing 
violently along thestreet; the driver, 
who had lost all control, was Harry, 
and by his side sat Mrs. Stone. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE horses were stopped before any 
danger was done except to poor Maud. 
The shock was too much for her, and 
she was sick for weeks afterward. A 
cloud now spread itself between the 
hearts of husband and wife. In Maud’s 
nature there was an element of jealous 


pride, that wrought grievous injury to 


love and faith. I believe that every- 
thing might have been explained, if 
Maud had tried to win Harry to expla- 
nation ; but she took the position of one 
injured, and grew cold and hard; and 
Harry, feeling that he was unjustly ac- 
cused, resented the accusation. 

In this emergency James tried to set 
Harry right ; but found it much easier 
to help him in money troubles. 

**T can not confess to Maud, when I 
have done nothing to injure her,” Harry 
said. ‘I had a good reason for riding 
with Mrs. Stone; it was in Maud’s in- 
terest, and I will not explain farther to 
anybody. I can not conceive how Maud 
can doubt me if she loves me. I had 
<dirank too much that day, or the horses 
would’nt have got the best of me.” 

‘**But you must not forget that you 
have Maud’s happiness in your hands,” 
suggested James gently. 


**And she has my happiness in her 
hands ; I was never half so*miserable in 
my life. Ifshe carries about that pale, 
reproachful face much longer, I shall 
stay away from the house as much as I 
can. You need’nt look at meso sternly; 
I can’t help it. If Maud will love and 
trust me as she used to, I will be the 
same, otherwise I can’t be.” 

**But has not Maud some right to dis- 
trust you? You must forgive me, if I 
remind you that you have not given 
Maud reason for full confidence.” 

“T have drank too much three or 
four times, that is all I have done; she 
has never objected to my drinking, and 
I would willingly now promise never to 
drink again, if she would ask me to; 
but she does'nt act as if she cared. No- 
body could be sorrier than I am, for her 
sickness.” 

It is almost incredible what ravages 
pride will make in love’s paradise. Har- 
ry was absolutely true to Maud in every 
fibre of his heart, and her doubt was like 
a poisoned wound to him. Ofcourse he 
could have borne it easier, if he had been 
conscious of some degree of blame. He 
knew there was blame in excessive drink- 
ing, but Maud had seemed to care so lit- 
tle about it, and he had really sinned so 
few times that he felt her coldness was 
due to another cause. 

Foolish Maud was doing exactly what 
Grace had feared. She had not guarded 
against Harry’s weakness, and now when 
he was betrayed by it into trouble, 
she was not helping him by the charity 
that endures and hopes all things. 

Grace tried to show Maud that Harry 
was to her in some respects as most hus- 
bands are to wives, child as well as hus- 
band. ‘* Love him,” was her teaching 
‘*and he will yet be all you need and de- 
sire. His heart is yours, and by such a 
tender heart as his you can lead him 
where you will, if you do not pull rudely 
and selfishly. You can’t afford to let 
Harry’s love drift away from you.” 

When Maud was left alone after this 
exhortation, she wept violently for a 
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time and then resolved—‘‘ I will be good 
to Harry, whether he is good to me or 
not.” 

In the meantime, where was Harry ? 
He had hurried through the day’s busi- 
ness, moved with new tenderness for 
Maud, and for the little innocent darl- 
ing that so utterly depended upon his 
manliness. ‘‘They are both babies,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ and I won’t mind Maud’s 
coldness ; I will go straight to her and 
force her by any and all means, to be 
her old, sweet self.” So, full of new re- 
solve he walked rapidly along the street, 
when he was interrupted by a familliar 
voice. 

‘*Will you come in one moment, Har- 
ry ?’ was the gentle entreaty. 

‘Don’t go this time,” replied an in- 
ward voice, ‘‘go home as you had re- 


solved, and see Mrs. Stone at your own 
house.” 


But Harry, sensitive on the subject of 
his honor, grew angry with his own con- 
science. ‘* Can’t I consult with a woman 


upon business, when I choose, because 
another woman is foolishly jealous?’ 


thought he. So he followed the lady 
into the house, and as the consultation 
was long, involving money matters that 
Maud knew nothing of, and business for 
Mrs. Stone, an hour slipped by before 
Harry was permitted to leave. 

Maud was caressing her baby, and 
making good resolutions, when old Mrs. 
Watrous, one of her neighbors, called to 
inquire after her health. 

‘* We are pretty well, thank you,” said 
Maud, looking up with a bright smile. 

‘“‘Tam glad you are, really glad; I 
heard you didn’t get up very fast.” 

‘** Not very fast, but I’m all right now, 
I hope.” 

After a few minute’s talk the caller 
said: ‘‘Wal, I must go; I don’t get 
much time to set round; Ethan's to home, 
and the old man makes me a sight of 
trouble.” 

‘*Ts he sick?” 

‘**Bless me, didn’t you know it—been 
bed-rid these two years. Come and see 


me ; I should have run in before, but I 
never knew when you wasalone. I saw 
Mr. Hubbell go into Mrs. Stone’s as I 
war walking by ; they seemed very much 
took up with something, and I said ‘T’ll 
go in, and see Mrs. Hubbell a minute.’ 
Good bye.” 

A gossiping old woman’s statement ! 
Of what account was it? It was a sudden 
breeze sweeping across the fire, smould- 
ering in Maud’s heart, making it flame 
up fiercely. The moment Mrs. Watrous 
was gone she clasped the baby tightly 
to her heart, and ran up stairs, going 
into her own room and locking the door. 

Although fully determined not to see 
Harry when he came home, Maud, 
nevertheless, watched for his coming 
with eagerness, and when he came he 
ran up the stair in the old boyish way 
and tried the door. 

‘* Who is there ?” said Maud, in a tone 
so icy that it might have come from a 
grave. 

‘‘Harry!” came in reply. ‘* What is 
the matter? Why is the door locked ?” 

‘*There is nothing the matter. I feel 
more secure with the door locked, since 
my husband and protector chooses to 
spend his time with my rival.” 

Harry turned away instantly. The 
word ‘‘rival” was well chosen, and 
coming in that tone of freezing bitterness 
did its work thoroughly. Inan hour he 
was in a certain club-room drinking 
desperately. ‘‘ Hold on, old fellow, you 
are taking too much,” said one of his 
friends. ‘‘I can’t take too much ; I want 
to forget—to drown the past and fu- 
ture.” 

‘*Nonsense! What's the use of being 
a baby? Something has gone wrong, I 
suppose ; wait and it will come right 
again. Come and have dinner ; a good, 
dinner will cure most troubles.” 

‘“‘Not my troubles; I’m not like you 
fellows who take life so easy ; I believe 
you haven't any hearts.” 

‘*Oh, you feel too much! What’s the 
use? If you’ve got a wound, time will 
cure it. Hold on, I never drink enough 
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to get my head wrong. I want to know 
what I’m about.” 

His friend succeeded in dragging him 
into the street after a while, and the 
two walked up and down to kill time. 
Later they strayed into the Academy of 
Music, but Harry was too restless to stay 
long, and by ten o’clock they were at the 
club again. 

In the meantime Maud, left to a thou- 
sand conflicting feelings, soon give way. 
She was seized with a violent neuralgic 
headache and, as usual in her troubles, 
sent for Grace. She told her friend what 
she had done, and added, ‘‘I'm afraid I 
did wrong; perhaps Harry was not so 
much to blame after all.” 

Then Grace explained what had been 
a secret; that Harry had speculated 
largely with Mrs. Stone’s money, in 
hopes of securing more luxuries for his 
wife; had lost, and lost, it was believed, 
mainly through recklessness induced by 
too much drinking. 

‘* His affairs are at present very much 
complicated with Mrs. Stone, and he 
has occasion to see her,” said Grace. 
‘* What you have to do is to tell Harry 
that you know all ; that you have been 
wrong in suspecting him, and that he 
has been wrong to keep anything from 
you.” 

‘Indeed I will never suspect Harry 
again, if he will forgive me this time,” 
said Maud, her hands pressed to her 
throbbing head. ‘I will make amends ; 
indeed I will!” she added. ‘‘ Oh, I wish 
he would come home. But he won't 
come. Can’t we send for him? Will not 
James go after him ?” 

Grace went home, and soon after- 
ward her kind husband sallied out to 
find Harry. 

Knowing Mr. Hale’s intimacy with 
Harry, he sought him first at his house, 
then at the club, and there he found 
Harry. He was alone, sitting by a table 
with his face burried in his hands, an 
untasted dinner before him. 

‘*Come, come, Harry,” said James, 
taking hold of his shoulder ; ‘‘ Maud is 


sick, and wild with anxiety about you.” 

‘*Maud? Maud wouldn’t let me in. 
She doesn’t care for me.” 

**She does care for you ; she has sent, 
me for you ; she is sick, and frightened 
about you—do you hear?” 

Yes, Harry understood, at last. 

**Come, let us go,” he said, springing 
up. ‘‘Doyousay she is sick ? Why don’t 
you hurry ? She may die before we get 
home.” 

Impelled by the fears that crowded his 
excited brain, Harry hurried to the ferry, 
going at such a pace that James could 
scarcely keep up with him. 

** How lucky!” he exclaimed ; “ there 
isa boat. Come, James.” 

**Don’t take that boat, the chain is 
up!” screamed James, as Harry ran 
down the bridge. ‘‘ Come back, I tell 
you, the boat is off !” 

But the warning was im vain. Harry, 
intent upon one thought, the thought of 
his wife sick and wanting him, heard. 
nothing, saw nothing, but the slowly re-~ 
ceding boat. His eye, unable to justly 
measure the distance between the boat 
and the dock, assured him that he could 
easily leap upon the deck. He sprang, 
just as James, not a yard away, was 
frantically trying to reach him with his. 
outstretched hand, sprang not upon the 
boat, but into the black treacherous 
water. 

Harry Hubbell was not drowned. He 
was a vigorous swimmer, and there hap- 
pened to be available help at hand. But 
the terrible baptism washed away some. 
of his illusions ; his pride, and self-con- 
fidence were undermined ; he saw plain- 
ly his own weakness, and saw also that: 
weakness must allow limits, if it would 
avoid danger. 

“*T give it up,” he said to James, as 
the two friends were taking some re- 
freshments, after telegraphing to Maud 
of Harry's safety. ‘‘I will never boast 
again that I am able to take care of my- 
self. I am weak, miserably weak; I 
give way every time there is any real 
strain.” 
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‘You give way, because you do not 
give your true self a chance ; you cloud 
your faculties with liquor at the mo- 
ment when you need their perfect action 
most.” 

“That is the very place where I am 
weak. I am not patient; I can’t bear 
trouble ; I suffer so much that the temp- 
tation to take stimulants is irresistible.” 

“That being your weakness you 
should guard against it, by putting 
yourself out of the reach of temptation. 
Forgive me, my boy, for preaching to 
you. I’m a little older than you are, 
you know.” : 

‘*Forgive you! I am eternally grate- 
ful to you. You have seen me all along 
as 1 now see myself. Give me your 
hand, James, and be witness to my 
pledge. From this night forward I will 


never touch intoxicating liquor of any 
kind.” 

As they approached the cottage homes 
nestling in vines and flowers, ‘‘ What 
will Maud say, when I tell her that to 
be honest we must give up our house 


and furniture ?” Harry asked. 

‘*Ts it so bad as that ?” said James. 

‘**Yes, I used Mrs. Stone’s money. 
She is looking for a furnished house; 
and ours suits her. By giving it up to 
her I can partly make good her losses.” 

*“*T have no fears for Maud,” said 
James. ‘‘In the first place tell her all 
your business with perfect frankness ; 
she has been blind, as well as you, my 
dear boy, but you need neither of you 
fear to look about you, since you have 
each other.” 

Before a month passed Mrs. Stone oc- 
cupied Maud’s pretty establishment. The 
little wife gave up her house cheerfully 
when she heard the story of her hus- 
band’s misfortunes and false impres- 
sions, and not long afterward the young 
couple with their baby-girl were settled 
in a few rooms that were taken by 
Maud, with a heart gladdened by the 
full reconciliation. 

They had a tiny kitchen, a bedroom, 
and a parlor, so called by courtesy, It 


might be ‘‘a very narrow and hum- 
ble home,” according to the traditions of 
the aristocracy where the young people 
had been reared, but quite wide enough 
for honest endeavor and faithful love. 

To the chastened wife, any place was 
beautiful and sufficient that held her 
husband and child; and Harry was 
full of exuberant joy at the prospects of 
being free from debt. 

‘‘How.are.they getting along ?” asked 
James, when Grace returned one after- 
noon from a visit to the ‘‘snuggery,” 
as Maud called her second floor. : 

‘‘Splendidly ; they are developing 
fast, I assure you. Maud keeps ac- 
counts, and Harry goes marketing, and 
takes care of baby sometimes to relieve 
Maud.” 

‘* Well, I think they are safe now; 
they have voluntarily put themselves 
in strict limits, and the effort to get out 
will give them strength to take care of 
themselves when they are out.” 

Everything goes well when one is on 
the right foundation, therefore I need 
not follow Harry and Maud much far- 
ther. One little incident will serve to 
show the course of Harry’s growth. 
One evening, after the young house- 
keepers had lived in their little home 
some months, James ‘‘ran around” to 
have a chat with his friend. He found 
him holding the baby on one knee, and 
the big Bible on the other. 

‘*See here,” said Harry, ‘tread this 
text,” and James read : ‘There is a way 
that seemeth good unto a man, and the 
end thereof is death.’ 

‘*Tt was high time that I took a turn 
to the right, wasn’t it, James?” said the 
happy young father, putting away the 
Bible and beginning to toss up the baby. 

‘*High time!” replied James, serious- 
ly; ‘‘and now that you are on solid 
ground, you must ‘lend a hand’ to the 
poor fellows that crowd the road you 
have been saved from.” 

‘*God helping me, I will !” said Harry 
fervently. MRS. M. F. BUTTS, 

THE END. 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


barren DIXON, of New Jersey, in a 

recent charge to the grand jury at 
Paterson, said: ‘If a man, conscious 
that he carries about with him the germs 
of contagious disease, recklessly exposes 
the health and lives of others, he isa pub- 
lic nuisance and a criminal, and may be 
held answerable for his conduct. If death 


occurs through his recklessness, he may 
be indicted for manslaughter. It is held, 
that, where a person knowingly commu- 
nicates a contagious disease to another, 
and death results, the crime is man- 


slaughter.” Judge Dixon added: ‘‘The 
man may be indicted also for spreading 
the disease by conscious exposure of 
others thereto by his presence in public 
places, such as on the streets, in halls, 
etc. He might be indicted as a public 
nuisance for endangering the public 
health in this way, even if no conse- 
quence had followed. The law provides 
some penalty for such offences against 
the public safety.” 

“While for obvious reasons,” says 
Bishop in his Criminal Law, ‘‘ aman is 
not punishable for being sick of a con- 
tagious disease in his own house, though 
the house stands in a popular locality, 
and while his friends are not guilty of 
crime in declining to remove him, yet, 
if the sick man goes out into the public 
way, carrying with him his infection to 
the danger of the public, or if one takes 


IN CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


out an infected child, this act, at the 
common law, subjects the doer to an 
indictment.” 

The house infected with a contagious 
disease should be marked in such a way 
as to warn the public; and, after the 
disease has disappeared, public safety 
demands that disinfection should be 
thoroughly and intelligently done. To 
accomplish this local sanitary associa~ 
tions are an absolute necessity. Mr. 
Simon, the English sanitarian, says 
that the following principles should be 
embodied in the common law :— 

‘*1. That each case of such disease is 
a public danger, against which the pub- 
lic, as represented by its local author- 
ities, is entitled to be warned by proper 
information. 2. That everyman who, 
in his own person or in that of any one 
under his charge, is the subject of such 
disease, or is in control of circumstances 
relating to it, is, in common duty to- 
ward his neighbors, bound to take every 
care which he can against the spread. 
ing of the infection ; that, so far as he 
would not of his own accord do his duty, 
his neighbors ought to have ample and 
ready means of compelling him ; and 
that he should be responsible for giving 
to the local sanitary authority notifica~ 
tion of his case, in order that the au-~ 
thority may, as far as needful, satisfy 
itself as to the sufficiency of his pre 
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cautions. 3. That, so far as he may, 
from ignorance, not understand the 
scope of his precautionary duties, or 
may, from poverty or other circum- 
stances, be unable to fulfill them, the 
common interest is, to give him liberally 
out of common stock such guidance 
and such effectual help as may be 
wanting. 4. That, so far as he is vol- 
untarily in default of his duty, he 
should not only be punished by penalty 
as for an act of nuisance, but should be 
liable to pay pecuniary damages for 
whatever harm he occasions to others. 
5. That the various undertakings which 
in certain contingencies may be specially 
instrumental in the spreading of infec- 
tion, water companies, dairies, laundries, 


-boarding-schools, lodging-houses, ins, 


etc., should respectively be subject to 
special rule and visitation in regard to 
the special dangers they may occasion, 
and that the persons in authority in 
them should be heid to strict account for 
whatever injury may be caused through 
neglect of rule. 6. Finally, that every 
local sanitary authority should always 
have at command, for the use of its dis- 
trict, such hospital accomodation for the 
sick, such means for their conveyance, 
such mortuary, such disinfection, es- 
tablishment, and, generally, such plan- 
ned arrangements and skilled service, 
as may, in case of need, suffice for all 
probable requirements of the district.” 
—Science News. 


ot Se 


THE SINGULAR CASE OF MR, NATHAN 


HE subjoined account of a peculiar 
misfortune is found in a private 
record compiled with care by a vener- 
able gentlemen of a former generation 
for his own recreation. What a treas- 
ure such a case would be considered by 
the experts and scientists of the present 
time! The words of the original are 
given as far as consistent with the nec- 
essary condensation. 

My uncle, Nathan Brown, was by oc- 
cupation a cooper. He followed the 
seas in that capacity from early life. 
He is said to have been uncommonly 
bright and active as a child, and bid 
fair to become a useful man. He was 
taken prisoner during the French war, 
in 1755, and was confined on a prison- 
ship at some port in the West Indies, 
where he was brought into great straits 
for food and the common comforts of 
life. These hardships probably laid the 
foundation for the troubles which fol- 
lowed him, by their effect upon his mind. 

At about the age of twenty-one he fell 
into a condition which his family and 
many others ascribed to the influence of 
evil spirits under the operation of witch- 
craft. I do not believe we have any 


BROWN. 


such beings as witches among us in 
these days, but in regard to my uncle 
his friends have either been most grossly 


deluded by their imagination, or they 


have seen some very unaccountable 
things, and various experiments they 
tried confirmed them in their opinion. 

It is stated that on the first appear- 
ance of this malady, either from invol- 
untary distortion of body or some other 
unknown cause, my uncle’s vestments 
would suddenly become unloosed as he 
was walking the streets, his waiscoat, 
though buttoned from top to bottom, 
would without any apparent cause fly 
open. His limbs became strangely af- 
fected, all his motions of body were re- 
peated and re-repeated numberless times. 
It was a frequent occurrence for him to 
retire to his room on Sabbath morning 
to dress for meeting, and to be unable to 
leave it for theday. After taking off 
his undergarment and preparing to re- 
place it with another he would labor in 
vain to effect his purpose, drawing the 
garment toward him and extending his 
arms to put it on, and then pushing it 
from him alternately for hours together, 
laboring so intensely as to be in a con- 
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stant.perspiration in mid-winter. After- 
becoming exhausted in this way, and 
all the time refusing any assistance, he 
would recover his self-control at the 
going down of the sun, dress himself 
with little or no difficulty and spend the 
evening with the family as cheerfully as 
if nothing had been the matter. In his 
later years he allowed assistance and 
less time was taken up, though the 
difficulty was not removed. 7 

His walking was attended with a like 
trouble. In the street, either alone or 
in company he would suddenly stop as 
if an impassable barrier or yawning prec- 
ipice were immediately before him, as if 
a line were drawn which he could not 
possibly cross, and he would stand in 
the same place making violent efforts to 
go forward in vain, for a quarter of an 
hour, He usually declined any help, 
and if force was used to get him over the 
place he was never satisfied until he had 
returned to it,even if hours and days 
intervened, then he went through his 
usual motions to ‘‘ get fairly over it,” 
stepping backward and forward again 
and again till by a sudden spring, like 
leaping a ditch, he would pass on quickly 
until another barrier presented. These 
halts would occur eight or ten times in the 
distance of half a mile, and detain him 
an hour or more. These obstacles ap- 
peared equally whether he walked under 
a burning sun, in a pouring rain or 
driving snow-storm, as well as in fine 
weather. If obliged to leave his course 
by a passing team or other cause he 
would return immediately and take a 
new departure. I have witnessed his 
situation as above described perhaps hun- 
dreds of times, and walked with him. 
The arm of a friend who would exer- 
cise patience, and indulge him in some 
measure in his infirmity, was agreeable 
to him, and if rightly managed would 
sometimes accelerate his progress, while 
the interference of others was injur- 
ious, 

All the motions of body and limbs par- 
took of the same character, so every 


change of place and dress was avoided 
as much as possible when he was at 
home. He usually wore his hat in the 
house and for years slept with it and his 
other clothing on. 

He worked at his trade as sea-cooper, 
making regular voyages while in this 
condition, and gave satisfactory work, 
only requiring plenty of time. 

In later life he was employed in dis- 
charging cargoes, and usually was de- 
tailed to certain duty that required him 
to “hold on.” 

The same trouble affected his speech. 
He had readiness of thought, a retentive 
memory, and a pleasing manner of ex- 
pressing himself when not hampered by 
his infirmity. He was a favorite in his cir- 
cle of friends and cronies but they were 
obliged to exercise patience in listening 
to his talk. . Nearly every sentence 
would be repeated several times, and he 
would often recall words that he seemed 
to have gotten well over, especially if he 
had been hurried or forced at all, and 
even occasionally had to begin the whole 
subject anew. He had a pleasant and 
familiar habit of taking one by the hand 
and holding fast while he talked, or 
rather made violent efforts to do so. 

If he was relating anything he had 
heard he would say, ‘‘he told me,” 
‘he told me,” ‘‘he told me,” from ten 
to twenty times, and after a while forced 
his way to the next sentence. If his 
listeners exhibited impatience he would 
say with a smile, ‘‘I will tell you by 
and by,” using many more words in 
apology than he could command on the 
main subject. In this there was no de- 
ficiency of intellect, no lack of distinct- 
ness of thought, nor want of words to 
use, nor natural impediment of speech, 
but the barvier, ):ke that in the path. 

One other peculiarity was his aversion 
to stepping on a. painted floor, particular- 
ly if the cvlox was yellow, and for this 
reason he dic. not visit certain near rel- 
atives for rears together. 

He was, known and beloved oy his 
townsmay, and was very kind-hearted 
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and especially fond of little children. 

My uncle was himself inclined to 
ascribe his trouble to witch-craft, and 
had in mind the names of persons to 
whom he was disposed to impute the 
guilt of bringing this misery upon him ; 


but as he reached the ripe age of seventy 
eight years, and outlived all those indi- 
viduals, their enmity must have been 
handed down to others through the 
agency of evil spirits, if that doctrine is 
accepted at all. © MARY WINCHESTER, 





PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY, 


HE work of the minister falls prop- 
erly under three heads: his work 
as a preacher, as a pastor, and as an 
organizer. Nowit is true that his phys- 
ical development is closely related to ef- 
fective performance of all these classes of 
duties, and no one will deny that the 
‘clergyman having weak and tuberculous 
lungs, or a larynx weakened by disease, 
will be unable to preach with the same 
vigor that would be possible under op- 
posite conditions. 

No one will deny that a man of weak 
and sickly body will be unable to per- 
form pastoral work and the work of 
church organization with the same abil- 
ity that he would if strong and vigorous. 
And yet how large a number of clergy- 
men pay little or no attention to their 
physical development, but give much 
attention to culture of mind and heart, 
apparently not realizing that bodily con- 
ditions largely determine mental and 
emotional activity. 

It is therefore the purpose of this pa- 
per to call attention to some thoughts 
upon the subject of physical develop- 
ment in relation to the work of the Min- 
astry. 

All true methods of education include 
not only the development of the mind 
but also the development of the body. 
The truth is that many of our colleges 
in the past have been educating minds, 
but utterly ignoring the education of the 
body ; the result of such education being 
a set of feeble and sickly graduates, 
whose cultivated brains were of compar- 
atively little use to them on account of 
the feeble bodies in which they dwelt. 
Fortunately, however, within the past 


few years improved methods of educa- 
tion have been introduced in a few of 
our colleges, and we have to-day some 
colleges in which men may be so built 
up as to possess sound minds in sound 
bodies. 

Thus Amherst College makes syste- 
matic physical exercises the daily duty 
of each student at a specified hour, the 
same as any other study. Oxford, Eng- 
land, has Archibald MacLaren who has 
done more for physical education by his 
writings and by his personal training of 
students than any other man in England, 

Harvard has built (or is building) a 
costly and well equipped gymnasium, 
and placed Dr. Sargent, formerly an 
athletic trainer in New York at the 
head of it, and President Elliott speaks 
in the highest terms of the marked im- 
provement in the progress of the students 
of that institution under the new train- 
ing. Williams and other colleges have 
also provided good gymnasiums for their 
students ; this wise system is destined ul- 
timately to prevail throughout the col- 
leges of the whole country, so that the 
future ministers will have an equal 
chance, with other young men, of hay- 
ing a well developed body. But as the 
case now stands withus many of our 
consecrated clergymen are impeded in 
their work through poor physical de- 
velopment, or break down at fifty when 
they ought to last till seventy. 

The question arises, how does lack of 
physical development impede the min- 
ister in his work ? 

1. In the first place it weakens the 
power of his vocal organs, often a serious 
matter ; for it has been shown conclu- 
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sively by anatomists and vocal teachers 
that the vocal cords and other muscles 
and nerves of the larynx can not be well 
developed alone ; but that they are in a 
large degree dependent upon the tone 
and condition of other systems of mus- 
cles and nerves throughout the body. 
The minister therefore who has a sym- 
metrically developed body, other things 
being equal, is much more likely to pos- 
sess a good voice under appropriate vo- 
cal training. 

2. Lack of physical development weak- 
ens his spiritual power. Perhaps all 
ministers, certainly all who are in the 
habit of speaking without manuscript, 
have noticed the comparative weakness 
of their spiritual force and earnestness 
when preaching during poor health. 
They have been unable to feel that de- 
gree of spiritual life during poor health, 
which they experienced while well, and 
hence have been unable to impart that 
spiritual glow to his hearers. In like 
manner a clergyman who has poor phy- 
sical development can not reasonably 
expect to maintain the same spiritual 
power, especially so far as relates to its 
influence upon others, that he might 
possess under better physical conditions, 

3. Lack of physical development weak- 
ens the minister's power of driving the 
thoughts of his sermon home upon the 
minds of his hearers. How many ser- 
mons are preached every sabbath, which 
utterly fail to impress the hearer for 
this very reason? How can the culti- 
vated clergyman reasonably expect to 
drive home his thoughts if he has not 
that physical force and energy that can 
come only from a healthy and vigorous 
body? 

Says Mr. Blaikie, one of the most in- 
fluential of our popular writers upon the 
subject of physical development, ‘‘ Have 
the magnificent breadth and depth of 
Spurgeon’s chest, and his splendid out- 
fit of vital organs, no connection with 
his great power and influence as a 
preacher of world-wide renown? Have 
the splendid physique and abounding 


vitality of Henry Ward Beecher—greater 
almost than that of any man in a hun- 
dred thousand—nothing to do with his 
ability to attend to his duties as pastor, 
author, lecturer and editor, work enough 
to kill half a dozen ordinary men, and 
with the tireless industry which must 
precede his marked success in them all ? 
Are not the towering form, the ruddy 
health, and grand manly vigor of Dr. 
John Hall weighty elements, first in 
putting together, then driving home 
the honest, earnest, fearless words which 
all remember who ever heard him 
speak? Have not the great bodies of 
those two young giants of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, Phillips Brooks and Joseph 
Cook, proved most valuable accessories 
to their great brains? Is there any- 
thing feeble about any of these? Put the 
tape measure around them any where 
you like and see how generous nature 
has been with them. Is it all a 
mere chance that they happen to have 
splendid bodies? Why is it that we 
never hear such as these having minis- 
ters’ sore throat and blue Mondays? Do 
sound and sturdy bodies, and due atten- 
tion daily to keeping them in good re- 
pair, have nothing to do with their abil- 
ity to cope at all times with the duty lying 
next to them—and with their attention 
to it, too, in such a way as to make them 
so much more effective than other men. 
in their great life’s work ?” 

4, In the fourth place it is obvious that 
the pastor who is poorly developed phy- 
sically, will grow weary under half the 
amount of pastoral work that he might 
endure under more favorable physical 
conditions. 

For these and other reasons it appears 
to me that more attention should be paid 
by our ministers when students to phy- 
sical development. A young man like 
the one who graduated from the last 
Senior Class in our Presby. Sem., of the 
North West, who was wise enough to take 
systematic physical exercise in Williams 
College gymnasium daily during the 
four years of his course there, and also 
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at the Y. M.C. A. gymnasium in New 
York, during his junior year, spent at 
Union Theological Seminary, graduat- 
ing from our Seminary with a remark- 
ably symmetrical and well developed 
body, in marked contrast with his fellow 
students in this respect, is far more cer- 
tain, other things being equal, to be an 
effettive minister of the gospel than one 
who has not thus attended to bodily de- 
velopment. 

Then it also appears to me that after 
entering upon life’s work in the ministry, 
it is the duty of each clergyman, for the 
sake of the cause, and for his own sake, 
to appropriate an hour or so a day to 
keeping up a healthy tone and condition 
of his body. If this were done by many, 
as it was done by William Cullen Bry- 
ant during life, and as it is done by Mr. 
Gladstone, of .England, and by some 
clergymen with whom I am acquainted, 
the number of clergymen troubled with 
dyspepsia, and headache, and nervous 
difficulties would rapidly decrease. 

Thet this matter will be much more 
attended to in the future than in the 
past, is indicated by the appearance in 
the last few years of such admirable 
works on the subject as ‘‘ Physical Edu- 
cation,” by Archibald MacLaren, and 
‘*How to get Strong and How to Stay 
so,” by William Blaikie, and others, and 
by the increasing number of colleges 
which are taking action in the matter of 
providing physical exercises for their 
students. REV. W. R. SCOTT. 





HEALTH AND PECUNIARY CONDITION. 
—A western newspaper very reasonably 
affirms that one’s condition for health or 
disease often depends upon his pecuniary 
state. To insure health, so far as human 
effort can control the matter, one should, 
above all, be cheerful, contented, and 
calm. You can not do this if you inten- 
tionally or unintentionally incur debt, 
for debt is embarrassing and painfully 
annoying. No person of the least pride 
or self-respect can possibly be comfortable 


if in debt. Debt is something that can 
not always be avoided, although it never 
fails to produce, in persons of principle, 
an amount of mental worry that is abso- 
lutely distressing. Mental tension, pecu- 
niary trouble, is one of the chief causes 
of insanity. Men struggle for a compe- 
tency, because they, especially those not 
far removed from poverty, fear poverty, 
not for themselves, but for others. 

A father will suffer more in the thought 
that his wife or daughter may be left pen- 
niless than he willif the family physician 
tells him that the wife has an incurable 
cancer, and may die any moment, or that 
the daughter will be crippled for life. 
He prefers even this to the thought that 
she may be forced to manual labor. It. 
is true that poverty in our artificial state 
of society involves all the miseries—hun- 
ger, overwork, humiliation, and sickness, 
yet we can hardly understand why men 
should not choose them all rather than 
sickness and physical suffering. 

The man who commits suicide from 
pecuniary troubles is, nine times in ten, 
found to be one who is overworked, or 
who has raged secretly or openly at the 
apparent injustice involved in work that 
brings no return, or who, haunted by fear 
of poverty, has lived beyond his income, 
incurred annoying debts, and takes his 
life to escape the consequent misery and 
mental agony. Nothing overturns the 
mental balance so surely as a long con- 
tinued sense of injustice or long contin- 
ued debt, and nothing is so frequent a 
cause for suicide. ‘Hope is said to 
spring eternal in the human breast,” but 
in the matter of money-making years of 
non-success kill hope and destroy mental 
vigor and bodily health. No other form 
of misery produces quite the same im- 
pression as financial wrong. To be a 
healthy man, learn to bear cheerfully the 
misfortune as well as the good fortune of 
life. Therefore, the mental requirements 
of the laws of health are cheerfulness, 
contentment, and calmness, and that 
man live within his income, however 
small. 
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An Ancient Egyptian Statue 
was discovered by a party of laborers not 
long since, and the Inspector-in-Chief of 
Egyptian Coast Guards, to whom the dis- 
covery was reported, writes as follows econ- 
cerning it: ‘‘ The statue was found on the 
occasion of my having ordered some of my 
men to dig for stones to repair a fort near 
Aboukir, over the supposed ruins of the an- 
cient town of Canopus. They soon an- 
nounced that they had dug up a carved 
granite pillar. I at once excavated it, and 
found it to be a statue of red granite, about 
10} feet high. On January ist Prof. Wil- 
bour, the well known antiquary aud Egypt- 
ologist, at the request of M. Maspero, di- 
rector of Egyptian museums, came with me 
to decipher the hieroglyphics, and pro- 
nounced the large figure to represent Ram- 
ses II (the Pharaoh in whose reign Moses 
was born), and the smaller figure to be that 
of his son, (who was drowned while pur- 
suing the Israelites across the Red Sea). It 
is about 3,400 years old, and is in excellent 
preservation, and lies about three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore. With some gear 
from the fort I raised the statue on end. 
There are hieroglyphics down three sides 
and on the heart of the figure. The back 
and front and the left side are covered with 
them. As the ground has never been prop- 
erly excavated, I hope to be lucky enough to 
find some more similar objects in the neigh- 
borhood. A statue very much resembling 
this one is one of the sights at Sakhara, near 
Cairo. The stone is Sienite granite, from As- 
souan. A picnic party recently held here 
unearthed a considerable number of old 
Greek coins. Near the spot where the statue 
stands are some gigantic granite pillars, said 
to be part of the Temple cf Serapis, for 
which this spot was once famous. In those 
days the Canoptic mouth of the Nile flowed 
out by Aboukir.” 


Rubbish not all Good for Fer. 
tilizers.—The writer of the article, ‘‘ The 
Val-1e of Old Shoes,” in the March number 
of the Journat, has apparently fallen into 
the error of thinking that plants can form 
good wholesome food from any kind of 
worthless or poisonous material. The truth 
is, nothing can be of any value as plant-food 


unless it contains some of the elements re- 
quired for plant growth; and many sub- 
stances are capable of injuring or destroying 
plant life. Nature always disposes of pois- 
ons in the best manner possible under the 
circumstances; for example, if any sub- 
stances are present in the soil, which are ca- 
pable of forming sparingly soluble com- 
pounds with the poison presented, the pois- 
onous substance is combined with the sub- 
stance which will form with it the least sol- 
uble compound; but unfortunately when 
poisonous minerals are presented to plants, 
the right substances in sufficient quantity 
are not always present to prevent absorb- 
tion; and in some cases there is no sub- 
stance which is capable of making a given 
poison absolutely insoluble; and therefore 
inabsorbable. Prof. Edmund Davy, and 
others, have found arsenic and other pois- 
ons in plants in quantities which were 
thought to be injurious to those who ate the 
plants. Prof. Jas. F. W. Johnston, in his 
lectures on the ‘‘ Application of Chemistry 
and Geology to Agriculture,” at page 80 
says: ‘‘It is a matter of frequent obser- 
vation that the roots absorb solutions con- 
taining substances which speedily cause 
the death of the plant. Arsenic, opium, 
salts of iron, of lead, and of copper, ani 
many other substances are capable of being 
absorbed in quantities which prove inju- 
rious to the living vegetable.” 
HENRY A. SPRAGUE. 


The Coal Fields of the North of 
France.—For the first time since 1849 the 
output of coal from the mines in the north of 
France shows a decrease, the total for 1884 
having been 9,430,000 tons as against 10,050, 
000 tons in 1883, this being equivalent to a 
diminution of rather more than 6 per cent. 
According to the returns which have come 
to hand for the first six months of the pres- 
ent year this decrease is likely to be still 
more marked, and at the same time there 
has been a falling off in the quantity of coal 
imported, amounting to about 11 per cent. 
for last year. According to the returns 
published by the Minister of Public Works, 
the number of miners employed in the north- 
ern coal mines are 47,152 out of a total of 
113,000 for the whole of France. The 
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amount of money paid annually in wages to 
them is about $25,000,000, this being equiva- 
lent to $240 for each man, but while in some 
of the southern coal mines, notably in the 
department of the Gurd, the wages amount 
to $250, they fall as low as $215 in the 
Nord. This sum does not include indirect 
additions to wages, such as house rent at a 
reduced rate, medical relief, coal, etc., which 
can not well be put into figures. The aver- 
age cost of raising the coal is as nearly as 
possible $1.20 ton for the whole of France ; 
but while it is as low as 85 cents in the basin 
of the Allier and $1.00 in the Pas de Calais, 
it reaches $1.60 in the coal mines of the 
Gard. The average annual output.of each 
workman is 263 tons for the whole of France, 
being 820 tons in the department of the 
Aveyron, 293 in the department of the 
Gard, and only 287 tons in the Pas de 
Calais. Many of the French coal mines ap- 
pear to be worked at a loss, for the official 
returns for 1883 state that while 190 realized 
a total profit of $8,561,400, the 125 others 
showed a loss of $1,268,600. 


A White Gorilla.—A white gorilla is 
on view at the Royal Aquarium at West- 
minister, London. Whether the animal is a 
true species or a highly developed cross- 
bred is a question for the naturalists. Its 
height is about twenty-six inches, and its 
age probably three or four years. The 
whole of its body and limbs, both arms and 
legs, are almost free from hair, and it has 
no tail. The animal is very gentle and af- 
fectionate, clasping its keeper around the 
neck and kissing him like a child. It drinks 
from a tumbler, and hasa very intelligent 
manner. It is housed in a large, handsome 
cage or chamber, with an entire glass front. 


To Detect Trichine in Meat.— 
The Micro. Journal gives the following 
method for this purpose: Slices, two or 
three millimeters in thickness, are taken 
‘rom several different parts of meat to be 
examined. The pieces are preferably taken 
from the surfaces of the muscular portion 
of the meat. A series of thin sections are 
made of each of the pieces, and these are all 
plunged into a solution composed of methyl 
green one gram, distilled water thirty grams. 
After about ten minutes maceration, the sec- 
tions are taken out, and placed to decolor- 
ize in a large vessel filled with distilled wa- 


ter. They remain there about half an hour, 
the water beihg agitated and changed two 
or three times. Finally, the water having 
become quite limpid, it is stirred up with a 
glass rod, interposing the vessel between 
the eye and the light, when the sections 
containing the trichine are distinguished 
quite readily with the naked eye. The 
trichine appear in the form of small elonga- 
ted particles of a fine blue color. The me. 
thyl green becomes fixed to the cysts of the 
trichine with greater tenacity than to other 
parts of the tissue. It suffices, then, to ex- 
amine the sections with a magnification of 
fifty diameters to distinguish the worm, 
which will be found in the cyst. If, in fol. 
lowing this method, no trichine are found, 
it is assurance that the meat is not infected. 
with them. 


American Sugar Production.— 
The present Commissioner of Agriculture 
says, in his late annual report of the Bu- 
reau, that a large proportion—possibly one 
half—of the sugar-cane, beets, sorghum, 
etc., has been heretofore lost in the pro. 
cesses of manufacture, but that the new dis. 
coveries and improvements in that partic. 
ular have been of exceeding importance. 
Of the diffusion process recently introduced, 
and which is applicable to sugar-cane and 
to sorghum, he says that on the trial upon 
sorghum of the new machinery in Kansas, 
under the direction of the bureau, ‘* the de- 
gree of the extraction was fully 98 per 
cent.” In respect to the beet-sugar indus. 
try, he says of the new process known as. 
*‘ carbonation,” that it ‘entirely prevents 
the losses from scums, and affords a pro. 
duct in every way superior to that given by 
the old method.” 

It would be a great and most opportune 
benefaction to the agriculture of this coun- 
try, if the vast amount of sugar which we 
now import could be produced at home by 
an extension of the cultivation of the su. 
gar-cane, and by such improvements in the 
modes of extracting sugar from sorghum 
and the beet, as seem to have been made. 
The foreign outlet for our surplus wheat 
and corn is certainly diminishing, and in re- 
spect to wheat, is threatened with being 
substantially cut off by the competition of 
other wheat-exporting countries. The sub- 
stitution of domestic trade for foreign trade, 
wherever it is practicable, is always to be 
desired, and this is especially true of sugar, 
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which is so much a necessity of life that its 
home production is of the iirst consequence 
to our National independence and security. 
—Bankers Magazine. 


Our Great Cattle Interests.—The 
magnitude of the cattle interests of the coun- 
try was strikingly set forth in a statement 
made by the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
before the Cattle Growers’ Convention at 
Chicago. Mr. Colman said that a column of 
cattle, twelve deep, stretching from New 
York to San Francisco, and back again to 
Boston, would contain about the number of 
cattle there are in the United States. The 
value of this vast herd the Commissioner 
placed at $1,200,000,000, and he said that 
the annual product from these animals ex- 
ceeded in value four times the yearly earn- 
ings of all the railroads of the country. 
This great source of wealth, he said, was 
threatened by a .very serious danger—con- 
tagious disease. The Commissioner de- 
clared that there was need of a national law 
for the slaughtering of diseased cattle, and 
the stamping out of the disease by exter- 
mination. For this purpose, he said, Con- 
gress should be asked to appropriate money. 
The Convention seemed to be strongly in 
favor of Mr.Coleman’s views. 


Alaska Gold Mines.—A correspon- 
dent of the Marquette Mining Journal writes 
glowing reports about the prospects of Al- 
aska as a gold field. He states that the 
mill on Douglas Island is turning out bullion 
at the rate of $100,000 a month, not count- 
ing the concentrates, which are rapidly ac- 
cumulating for the want of sufficient roast- 
ers in the chlorination works. The capacity 
of the mine must not, however, be judged 
even by the value of both the bullion and 
concentrates now turned out; it is large 
enough to supply rock for half a dozen such 
mills, and the foundations for a second mill 
of the same size as the one now in operation 
are already laying. It is estimated that 
there are at least twenty million tons of 
quartz above the tunnel level. Concerning 
the Silver Bay (Fuller) claims, there is noth- 
ing new. In the Silver Bay District there 
‘are some very rich mines, and all that has 
been lacking until now has been a reason- 
able amount of capital to be honestly and 
judiciously applied in their development. 
‘The success of the Douglas Island venture 
will, it is thought, assure the erection of 


more stamp mills in Alaska during the next 
five years than were ever in opcration in 
California and Nevada at one time. 


Peppermint Culture in the 
United States.—The United States is 
the leading producer of peppermint and pep- 
permint oil in the world. It is principally 
grown in the State of Michigan and in 
Wayne County, New York. Our produc- 
tion of the oil in 1878 reached as high as 
150,000 pounds, but in 1883 the yield was 
computed at not more than 35,000. The 
usual annual consumption of the world is 
about 100,000 pounds, but it is expected 
there will be a considerable increase, as also 
in other essential oils, on account of the ex- 
pectation of cholera. Peppermint is grown 
to best advantage in good garden soils, but 
requires an abundance of moisture. An 
acre will grow plants enough to yield from 
eight to fifteen pounds of oil, according to 
the age of the plant and the locality, and the 
price is from $3.25 to $3.75 a pound. There 
are no large farms entirely devoted to this 
product, but it is cultivated in small quan- 
tities by many farmers. It is used in medi- 
cine, confectionery, and for perfumery, and 
is diluted with alcohol and water to make 
essence of peppermint. It is also largely 
used by sanitary engineers for testing joints 
and traps. a few drops poured in a wash 
bowl or closet making its presence sensible 
to smell at any imperfect joints in a pipe 
leading therefrom, its pungent odor not be- 
ing apparently at all affected by the sewer 
gases. Peppermint is toa considerable ex- 
tent adulterated with castor oil, oil of tur- 
pentine, and oil of pennyroyal, but these 
adulterations can be detected without much 
difficulty. ‘ 


Movement of the Washington 
Monument.—At a meeting of the Wash- 
ington Monument Society, Col. Casey made 


some very interesting statements to the 
members of certain observations of the hab- 
its of the monument, by which it appears 
that the great obelisk is a moving, if not a 
living thing, and that it has a regular sway- 
ing motion when the sun is shining upon it. 
On every bright day the apex of the mom- 
ment moves at least one inch westward in 
the morning when the sun’s rays first fall 
upon it, and eastward again in the after. 
noon when the sun reaches the western side. 
The heat of the sun’s rays have an expan- 
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sive effect upon the masonry, and the plum- 
met that is suspended in the interior of the 
monument registers this movement from 
day to day. 

The Year's Beginning.—Modern 
Civilization tolerates a good many absurd- 
ities, and among them one of the most con- 
spicuous is the conventional New Year's 
Day. The first day of the first month marks 
no division of time, or any event in the 
world’s history which would give it much 
distinction. The winter solstice—that is 
when the sun appears to reach its greatest 
declension, or farthest point south of the 
equator—occurs December 22, nine days be- 
fore the New Year begins. The summer 
solstice, another natural division of time, 
comes on June 22, a point nearly as far re- 
moved from the new year as the calendar 
permits. The natural divisions of time 
which suggest themselves at once to the 
practical observer are the winter and sum- 
mer solstices and the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, periods at which the days and 
nights have equal length or their greatest 
difference. These having been neglected, 
the moon’s phrases would seem to have been 
most likely to have been fixed upon. But 
Imperial Cesar, who in 46 B. c. gave us our 
new year, governed by caprice or reasons of 
the most temporary duration, departed from 
the former Roman system of reckoning the 
year from the winter solstice and made the 
commencement on January 1, for no better 
reason than the desire to inaugurate his re- 
form with a new moon. 


Religion and Hypnotism Dis- 
cussed.—The New York Academy of 
Phrenology held its meeting for May at the 
Hygienic Hotel, New York, a considerable 
number of persons, ladies and gentlemen, 
being present. The Rev. Dr. Tucker of 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, contributed a paper on 
‘*The Philosophy of Religion,” which was 
read by the Secretary. ‘‘All systems of re- 
ligion are natural,” insists the writer, ‘‘in the 
sense that they have grown out of man’s 
nature, reveal a natural tendency of the hu- 
man soul, and show in man a natural and 
universal capacity for worship. The insti- 
tutions of religion have grown out of man's 
religious nature, as society has grown out of 
his social instincts, the family out of his 
domestic affections, ethics out of his moral 
intuitions, and science out of the application 
of reason to the phenomena of nature. * 


* * The functions of veneration, conscien- 


tiousness, spirituality, benevolence and hope 
in their harmonious development and united 
exercise are productions of theoretical, 
experimental and practical religion.” Man’s 
strength is revealed thus as well as his weak- 
ness, no form of human activity, indeed, has 
shown more power of thought and feeling 
than religion. Prof. Tyndall holds that, ‘‘re- 
ligion is a feeling and not a thought; does 
not belong to the head but to the heart— 
which is but half the truth, and subject to 
misinterpretation. There can be no emo- 
tion or feeling without intelligence, no ra- 
tional feeling without thought, no heart 
without a head, no enthusiasm without rea- 
son. The existence and function of the 
emotions are facts of human consciousness 
and experience, and history shows that feel- 
ing is just as necessary and important as 
thought.” 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook read a paper on ‘‘The 
Therapeutics of Hypnotism,” in which he 
reviewed the history of this agent in its ap- 
plication to medical and surgical methods, 
and cited many incidents to show its im- 
portance as a means of beneficence. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, in which the 
President, Dr. Thwing, the Secretary, Prof. 
Cuthbertson, and others took part. On mo- 
tion Dr. E. P. Twing, H. 8. Drayton, M. 
D., Edward Beecher, D. D., and Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, were elected Fellows of the 
Academy. D. 


How Many the Late War Kill- 
ed.—It isa sad picture that the record of 
mortality presents, and it should deter our 
people from entertaining any ideas of bitter 
strife or sectional jealousy. According to 
gen. Drum the aggregate number of deaths 
in the Union armies was as many as 359,- 
496. Of these 29,498 occurred among Union 
soldiers held as prisoners of war. The total 
number of troops reported as furnished by 
the various States under the various calls is 
2,772,408. Some of the returns were dupli- 
cated, and it is estimated that the actual 
number was about 2,500,000. 


Insect Vision.—M. Plateau, the phys- 
iologist of Ghent, has been making some ex- 
periments to determine whether insects can 
distinguish objects with their eyes. He 
concludes that an insect perceives the inten- 
sity of light on an object, and also takes note 
of its movements; but that it is not able to 
distinguish one object from another by its 
outward shape. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 

THE most scientific of scientific men 
in the past and at the present time have 
used the argument from analogy in the 
demonstration of important principles. 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, of the 
ancients, Newton, Des Cartes, Bacon, 
Cuvier, Darwin, Tyndall, of the mod- 
erps, in their application of it have 
shown its high value in their endeavor 
to reach truth. Some of our latter day 
physiologists, however, speak of analogy 
as misleading and conjectural, and not 
worthy the respect of the true scientist. 
They demand facts, and tacts alone are 
to them convincing. Yet we find them 
disputing with regard to the value and 
bearing of facts, agreeing upon the oc- 
currence of certain phenomena or data 
of nature, but differing with reference to 
their general or specific application. 
The early phrenologists in their endeav- 
or to give the doctrine of localization 
abundant support, used with powerful 
effect the argument from analogy for 
the purpose mainly to meet the objec- 
tions of metaphysicians, and in this way 
they occupied common ground with 


those who were their most obstinate op- 
ponents. An instance or two let us give 
of this mode of reasoning ; although 
familiar enough to the reader he will 
not, we assume, deny their force. When 
the human brain is compared with that 
of an animal, say a cat or a dog, we no- 
tice at once the great superiority of the 
human in point of size, and how much 
more elaborate and complex its structure 
is. Very careful scrutiny may point to 
correspondence in the arrangement of 
certain convolutions, but there are parts. 
and processes in the human that are 
totally wanting in the dog’s brain, and 
this when compared with the cat's is 
found to possess elements of superiority 
in its development over that. The in- 
ference is clear that there is a natural 
correspondence of the size and develop~ 
ment of their brains with the extent of 
intelligence or number of faculties 
shown by man, dog and cat. To ex- 
press it in mathematical terms: Let the 
faculties of the cat be designated by the 
number 15, those of the dog by 20, and. 
those of man by 40; then we have 15, 20, 
40 as their relative intelligence, and the 
dog is superior to the cat by the possession 
of 5 additional elements of intelligence, 
and man is superior to the dog by 20 ad- 
ditional elements. And as the brains. 
show a relative development and in-~ 
crease of parts we have the cat’s brain 
= 15; the dog’s brain = 20; the human. 
brain = 40. 

However defective may be one’s knowl- 


edge of the structure of brain in the 


lower animals, yet if a general compar- 
ison be made it will be found that as 
they ascend in the scale of intelligence 
there is an increase in size and number 
of the cerebral parts. Man stands at. 
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the summit of creation by reason not of 
physical size and muscular strength, but 
by reason of the elaborate and minute 
organization of his brain. Man unites 
in his mind all the faculties indicated by 
the lower animals, and possesses others 
that are original and peculiar to himself ; 
and these original faculties give him his 
immense superiority over the brute cre- 
ation in power and diversity of intelli- 
gence. 


THE MOTOR CENTRE CONTROVERSY. 
THE ‘‘New Phrenologists,” as the 
experimentors and theorists in motor 





localization are called, do not appear to 


be as harmonious as their admirers 
would have people believe. There 
seems to be indeed more controversy 
among them with regard to the defi- 
nite mapping of ‘‘ centres,” and their 
functions, than there was ever among 
the “‘old phrenologists ” with regard to 
the location and function of mental or- 
Prof. Ferrier, Dr. Munk, Ben- 
nett, and others have asserted, that the 
different centres of muscular movement 
‘could be definitely localized in certain 
areas of the brain convolutions, and 


gans. 


point to their many experiments with 
the galvanic electrode upon animals, 
for evidence of their claims. Professors 
‘Goltz, Allen, Yeo, and others contend 
against the possibility of such definite 
localization, and refer to experiments 
also for confirmation of their attitude 
in the matter. Goltz experimented on 
dogs, and appears to have reached con- 
clusions that satisfied him that the large 
array of physiologists, that includes 
Hitzig, Ferrier, Munk, Lucani, etc., 
was deceived, and that the evidence of 
experiment is not sufficient for the di- 


vision of the brain into motor and sen- 
sory areas. He declares that, ‘‘ no extir- 
pation of the motor-centres, or of any 
other portion of gray matter, could 
cause permanent paralysis to any mus- 
cle in the body.” Light, says Profes- 
sor Ferrier, is situated in the angular 
gyrus. Professor Goltz has destroyed 
the angular gyrus on both sides, yet his 
dog sees. Munk claims to have found 
the centre for sight in the occipital lobe, 
disagreeing with Ferrier as to its place 
in the angular gyrus, and explaining 
the phenomena he has observed after 
the destruction of the designatea area by 
saying, that ‘‘the dog has become soul- 
blind ; sensations of light come to his 
consciousness so that he receivesa 
knowledge of the existence, form and 
position of external objects, but he does 
not know what these mean—this knowl- 
The 
same authority places the centre of hear- 
ing in the tempero-sphenoidal lobe, 


edge must be learned anew.” 


agreeing with Ferrier, and the destruc- 
tion of this centre causes soul-blindness, 
Munk agrees in principle with the old 
phrenologists, as he attributes psychic 
qualities to these brains areas. 

At the International Medical Con- 
gress, which was held in London, in 
1881, Professor Goltz appeared with a 
dog that could see, taste, smell, hear, 
walk and run, and yet the centres as- 
cribed to these functions had almost 
entirely been removed. But Professor 
Ferrier brought in a monkey on which 
he had experimented, having removed 
the motor area from the left hemisphere 
several months before, and the animal 
appeared to be in good health, with the 
exception of paralysis of the muscles on 
the right side, the movements of which 
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were claimed to relate to the part of the 
brain that had been destroyed. 

If, however, Goltz’s dog seemed to 
bring confusion to the new phrenolog- 
ists by his muscular conduct, his mental 
conduct was favorable to the views of 
the old phrenologists, because he was a 
very weak-minded animal, quite an im- 
becile, in fact, in his motiors—had lost 
the meaning and purpose of actions; was 
wanting, to use the language of Munk, 
in soul consciousness. 

The “proof of the pudding” in 
this matter is to be found in the prac- 
tical application of the principles de- 
rived from observation. In surgery, 
already, certain results have been ob- 
tained that show beyond cavil, that the 
theory of motor-centres is of great value. 
In Paris, Berlin, London and New 
York operations have been made for 
the removal of diseased parts of the 
brain, the diagnosis being founded upon 
certain phases of muscle paralysis, and 
proving on trial in nearly every case 
surprisingly accurate. If, for instance, 
a person be suffering from paralysis of 
the right arm so that he can not bend it 
or raisé the hand to the mouth, and it be 
found upon an examination of his brain 
that a tumor or abscess exists in the 
middle part of the ascending frontal 
convolution of the left hemisphere of 
the brain, the region in which Ferrier 
and Hitzig place the centre for such 
movement; and if after proper removal 
or treatment of such lesion the patient 
recovers promptly the use of his arm 
and hand, would it not be reasonable to 
think that the localization is correct? 
This is the question that has been an- 
swered in the affirmative by the surgi- 
cal operations of Bennett, Dalton and 


others. In this way, too, shall we not 
reach positive conclusions that will final- 
ly silence the demurrers of even a 
Goltz ? 


ew" 


OVER THE LINE, 
In the May number an account is 





given of an accident that occurred in a 
country town, whereby some school 
children lost their lives. These children 
were pupils of the lady who describes 
the accident and its sad consequence in 
pathetic terms. Excited by play and 
emboldened ,by their success in skating: 
and sliding upon the frozen surface of a 
mill pond, several boys venture beyond 
the limits of safety; the ice gives way 
and the rapid stream carries them irre~ 
sistibly down over jagged rocks where 
their bodies are fearfully torn and 
bruised before aid can be obtained for 
their rescue. The boys had been warned 
not to go beyond a certain point, but 
repeated trials of the ice led them to go 
farther and farther in foolish bravado, 
until suddenly the thin film yielded and 
they found themselves vainly struggling 
amid the shattered fragments of ice in 
the rushing current. 

How attractive danger is to the bold 
and ardent boy—when there seems to be 
a promise of security, or a safe hold 
within reach ! That thin ice on the deep 
canal, which bent so gracefully under 
us as we glided over it, how fascinating 
it was! although we knew that it might 
crush in suddenly and some one get 
a thorough wetting, if he were not 
drowned. 

But not only is it to childhood and 
youth that danger offers fascinations ; 
in the full maturity of manhood there 
is too much disposition shown to venture 
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beyond the boundary of safety. One 
pretext or another is invented for the 
rash conduct; to see what is there, 
whether or not it is really dangerous, 
as they are told; or there is an assump- 
tion of indifference to danger—timid 
people may talk about it but as for us, 
we are not so easily scared. 

We hear of persons performing tricks 
of balancing or swinging in mid air 
where the least misstep or slip of the 
hand would probably be followed by a 
terrible fall. We read in the newspa- 
pers almost daily of injury or death 
from the careless playing with fire-arms. 
A man picks up a pistol or gun and 
playfully aims it at a companion, who 
as playfully challenges him to shoot ; 
or holds out a small object and tells him 
to fire at it. Death ora terrible wound 
results. ‘‘I didn’t know it was loaded,” 
or ‘‘I didn’t mean to,” is the sole excuse 
for such astounding recklessness. Men 
and women too, of the best culture some- 
times attempt to ascend lofty mountains, 
where only the hardiest venture, their 
only excuse being ‘‘I should like to say 
that I did it.” Emulation of such a na- 
ture is very common in society, and its 
outcome is often an exhibition of the sil- 
liest bravado. 

These things do not appear to be re- 
garded as essentially moral, but rather 
expressions of the physical side of char- 
acter, and not to be accounted wicked, 


. although to us they are indissolubly re- 


lated to a strained and vicious moral 
sentiment ; their effect upon the char- 
acter can not be otherwise than pervert- 
ing, rendering the conscience less sensi- 
tive, and the judgment less discrimina- 
ting between degrees of wrong doing. 
We have little sympathy for that bold- 


ness that asserts its ability to mingle with 
a boisterous throng of profligates where 
scenes of impurity are displayed, with- 
out sustaining any moral damage. “I 
have seen ministers in my audience, and 
I guess I can stand it if they can,” said 
the proprietor of alow theatre, compar- 
ing himself, a man of notoriously im- 
pure life, with those whom society re- 
gards as its leaders in the ways of de- 
cency and integrity—and not without a 
reasonable warrant, since he had seen 
“ministers” gazing upon the parodies 
of virtue and the gilded blandishments 
of vice, which constitute the leading ‘‘at- 
tractions ” of his stage. 

Theaters are multiplying in our cities, 
but we do not see any improvement in 
the moral tone of the plays which draw 
so many thousands nightly to them. 
Analyze a popular piece, and what do 
we find it but a mixture of humorous 
and silly conceits, with expressions of 
double meaning often vulgar in the ex- 
treme. But people go in crowds to see 
it, and laugh to excess during the per- 
formance, and afterward in the home 
circle repeat with enthusiasm the follies 
of the actors, and even point out the im- 
moral meaning of the double-entendres 
with a hearty satisfaction. 

Well does society need its evangels 
and its missioners who will not hesitate 
to confront this tendency of evil—the 
leaning toward the dangerous—in all 
classes, and to declare its injurious ef- 
fects. There are not enough preachers 
of practical righteousness, men who are 
not afraid to expose the evil in the con- 
duct of those who encourage directly or 
indirectly deception and trick in busi- 
ness transactions. Men like John Knox 
are much wanted who can awaken the 
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consciences of those who connive at 
vice, and smile at vulgar and salacious 
talk, when they should sternly condemn 
and reprove everything that is tainted 
with impurity. 
SIGNIFICANT. 

Our attention has been called to cer- 
tain signs of the ‘‘ decadence” of the old 
phrenology after the manner to which 





allusion was made in an item that ap- 
peared in our May number. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher took occasion in a lec- 
ture, which he delivered a few months 
ago in Boston, to make mention of 
phrenology, and stated that its principles 
had been of much service to him. In 
this statement he but joins James Free- 
man Clarke who has been generous in his 
allusions to the utility of the doctrines 
introduced by Gall. A New York editor, 
well known in the walks of Christian 
culture, Dr. Lyman Abbott, writes in 
the Homiletic Review of February last : 
*‘The most useful system for the classifi- 
cation of mental and moral phenomena 
is that of phrenology. One may use its 
nomenclature without accepting its 
doctrine of craniology. The modern 
writers have not so far as I know them, 


supplanted the original work of Spur2- 
heim.” Headds :—‘‘ To one who objects, 
however, to any employment of this 
system, no book is more useful, as 
throwing light on mental and moral 
science, in a practical way, than the two 
volumes by Dr. Hopkins, ‘Outline Study 
of Man,’ and ‘The Law of Love.’” We 
have reason for thinking that Dr. Hop- 
kins is a debtor to phrenology for much 
of the clearness in his presentation of the 
principles governing human conduct. 
Thus the deeper thought of our day 
recognizes from one point of view or 
another the value of the phrenological 
We find its 
teachings appropriated, or adapted, or 


scheme of mental action. 


absorbed in one way or another by 
writers who give it little or no recogni- 
tion. Many perhaps take what they have 
at second-hand and do not know the 
original fountain of inspiration. These 
may deny the organology of the brain, 
yet accepting, as they do, the facts of 
mental action, whose demonstration was 
due to that organology, they practically 
aid in the good work of spreading abroad 
the light and the truth that phrenology 
kindled and evolved. The final verdict 
it is easy to infer. 
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Questions oF “GeNERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
Be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
Aim the benefit of an early consideration. 


To Our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
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careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





“INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN THE 
Hanpwritine.”—E. R. G.—This series of 
articles has awakened more than passing 
notice, and may be arranged for publication 
in a volume next fall or winter. The first 
article appeared in the July number last 
year, and was followed by installments that 
appeared in the September and December 
numbers. We expect to complete the se- 
ries in the next volume. 


CEREBELLAR OrGans.— L. B. Z.— The 
cerebellum lies below the occipital lobes of 
the cerebrum, and its lobes are separated 
from the latter by a process of the dura 
mater membrane, called the tentorium. The 
only organ that is allotted to the cerebellum 
is that of Amativeness. An examination of 
the chart will show you that the geography 
of the organs is about as nearly correct as 
can be shown on a diagram; those figured in 
the occipital region do not fall below the 
anatomical margin of the cerebrum. 


Exercise Increases Tuem.—W. 8. H.— 
Yes, we can answer your question in the 
affirmative, as we have answered similar in- 
quiries before. We have known very mark- 
ed changes to take place in the shape of a 
person’s head from increased use of certain 
organs. A man, for instance, who has been 
pursuing the life of a carter or express car- 
rier for years changes it for that of a clerk 
in an office where he is required to write, 
make out bills, and cast up accounts ; in the 


course of ten years a perceptible alteration 
of the contour of his head, especially in the 
parts over the eyes and at the temples, will 
be seen. So, take a young man from the 
street, where he has been living carelessly 
and immorally, anid bring him into close re- 
lations with a methodical, decent, religious 
life ; make him interested in benevolent, re- 
formatory work ; in time his head will indi- 
cate a development of the organs in the up- 
per part of the brain, and there may result 
an actual increase in the size of the head. 


EatinG anp Sterpinc.—A. B. C.—The 
best authorities differ with regard to the ef- 
fect of sleeping soon after a full meal, and 
perhaps it may be sound to refer the subject 
to habit. Hygienists as a class do not favor 
the eating of a hearty meal at night, and for 
people of weak constitution in the majority 
of cases the results are injurious. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is better as a rule for 
people to defer dinner or the principal meal 
of the day until the hardest work of the day 
isdone. ‘This is best for brain workers es- 
pecially ; but if this hardest work is carried 
into the night a light supper only should be 
eaten, and that of nutritious and easily di- 
gested food. Human nature seems to differ 
from the brute nature in this matter of feed- 
ing to engorgement and then sleeping im- 
mediately afterward ; for while it seems per- 
fectly suited to the brute physiology, to man 
it is usually followed by unpleasant and 
often serious disorders. 


Propnkotes OF THE Wortp’s Enp.—M. P. 
—In spite of the many predictions of dire 
mishap to our planet it still swings on in its 
diurnal and annual courses. Mother Ship- 
ton and certain of the astrologists are shown 
to be altogether out of their reckoning. Mo- 
ther Shipton, with her awe-inspiring fore- 
boding of a crash in 1881, has been shown to 
be a cunning English impostor. And those 
fellows who tried to get up a scare by assert- 
ing that the conjunction of the principal 
planets, which occurred in 1884, would 
inevitably draw the earth out of its proper 
course and bring on a fearful series of con- 
vulsions, epidemics and catastrophes such 
as had not been known before, have been 
shown to be traders in credulity. Some ac~ 
count of this prediction of disaster was pub- 
lished twelve years or more ago in the Sci. 
ence of Health, and if anything appeared in 
our columns about it the correspondent may 
believe that it was from scientific sources, 
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and in proof of the improbability of any 
cosmical overthrow. 


SAI Mbat The Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Too Much Drinking.—Epiror P. 
J.—Reading the answer to a correspondent, 
entitled *‘ Fluid Drinking,” p. 237, April 
number of the Journat, I was reminded of 
a piece of advice I received one day when 
I was a young man (Iam almost an octo- 
genarian now), which I have always re- 
garded as one of the most useful with which 
I was ever favored. It was in the city of 
New York and before the days of the 
Croton water—when we used to get our 
drinking water from the street pumps, which 
every one who ever drank it will remember, 
was very hard and “ brackish,” and the 
more you drank of it on a warm day, the 
more you were likely to want to drink. I 
was at the time carrying on the stereotyping 
business in a building owned by the late 
Mr. George Bruce, and employed a large 
number of hands. It was in the summer 
time, and I got into the habit of guzzling 
large quantities of water. We used to keep 
a boy running to the pump with a big 
pitcher every little while for a fresh supply, 
and it was drink, drink, drink, continually. 
One warm afternoon I was in Mr. Bruce’s 
office, and was telling him how much I 
suffered with thirst, and of how much water 
I drank to quench it. The old gentleman 
looked up at me, ‘* Thirst, Mr. R , you 
may think it strange, but for thirty years I 
have never known the feeling of thirst; 
have never in fact eaten an orange or any- 
thing else to quench thirst; and your habit 
of drinking so much water is both unneces- 
sary and unhealthy, and you had better 
quit it. Why, sir, for all these thirty years 
nll the liquid that has passed my lips in a 
day is a single cup of coffee with my break- 
fast at eight o’clock and a single glass of 
brandy and water with my dinner at six p.m. 
That entirely satisfies my thirst and I see 
no reason why a like quantity of liquid 
should not be enough for you. Try it, 
young man, try it.” If he had told me he 
had not caten anything at all for thirty years 
I should have hardly been more astonished. 





However, I made up my mind that after- 
noon to reform and from thenceforth es- 
chewed water, taking only a sirgle cup of 
coffee with my breakfast, and e® cup of 
**cambric tea” with my afternoon dinner. 
For several days my throat felt as though it 
was a nutmeg grater, but after that I had no 
more trouble and my general health was 
much better, and I have always felt pro- 
foundly grateful to Mr. Bruce for the ad- 
vice. Perhaps some other young man may 
be suffering in health to-day from this same 
bad habit. If there should be and he should 
read this I hope he will try simplicity and 
moderation and profit as I did by it. 
Burlington, N. J. J.S8. R. 


Diligence Insures Success.— 
There is nothing perhaps that the world 
admires more than success. It may be no- 
ticed under two aspects: success in life, and 
success in business or in a single object. 
All ‘people who make a success of life do 
not appear to the world to be successful in 
business, nor do all those that succeed in 
business make a success of life. 

If we would succeed in the main we will 
have no narrow views of life, but will con- 
sider it to be invested with eternal import 
possessing the possibilities of endless im- 
provement, conditions of such incalcula- 
ble importance that we see we must suc- 
ceed or be wrecked on life’s turbulent ocean 
and sink beneath its surging waves to rise 
no more. 

We should have an end in view and that 
end should be constant improvement and 
consequent beneficence. This end must be 
what is known or conceived to be the legiti- 
mate result of warrantable means, accord- 
ing to the experience of mankind, and as- 
pired to as being within the sphere of our 
possibilities. Then singleness of purpose 
will cause us to concentrate our efforts 
toward this end. When the efforts are 
diverted to different objects the agencies 
that should be unified toward the special 
end are correspondingly weakened and the 
effect in all cases is proportionate to the 
cause. 

Together with many other agencies time 
is an important and powerful factor. It isa 
gift bestowed upon all living beings. We 
have only to look around us to see the sad 
effects of its abuse. What blessings it 
would have conferred upon thousands who 
are now in ‘* The Slough of Despond,” if they 
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had appreciated its value and given heed to 
its admonitions! Cesar remarked, ‘‘It is not 
time that is wanting with men so much as 
the resolution to turn it to the best advant- 
age.” Time affects the world’s history. It 
is true wisdom to know when our oppor- 
tunities come and to seize the golden mo- 
ments as they fly. ‘‘ There isa tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune.” 

Diligence in the use of means implies wait- 
ing also; for in all departments of effort 
chances fluctuate, and there are times of 
apparent adversity, when those who do not 
have the strongest faith would be deprived 
of hope. In order to succeed we must 
apply ourselves during these December 
blasts the same as when the sun shines 
bright and clear, having a strong faith in 
the use of the means, and being inspired to 
a proper estimate of the end to be accom- 
plished. The faithful servants were com- 
mended, not for their alternately impulsive 
and relaxing efforts, but, for being faith- 
ful. I consider the meaning of this word 
to be never fail. Paul, the heroic preacher 
among his warm hearted brethren, was 
Paul the hero in chainsat Rome. Early 
in life Columbus conceived the idea of a 
northeast passage to India; he repeatedly 
met the refusal and scoffs of the different 
courts, but he had such strong faith in 
his enterprise that he constantly applied 
himself to the use of any means at his 
‘command, until he was about sixty years of 
age, when he accomplished more than he 
had ever conceived. 

Demosthenes had a natural impediment 
in his speech ; he conceived the idea of being 
an orator, and to accomplish this end he 
placed small pebbles from the brook under 
his tongue to facilitate his speech, and thus 
accomplished a free and easy delivery. He 
transcribed the history of Thucydides eight 
times that he might acquire the strength 
and vividness of that great author, and 
finally he made the senate-halls of Greece 
reverberate with his impassioned eloquence. 
Henry Wilson who rose from poverty and 
obscurity to be‘one of the most prominent 
men in American public affairs is a late ex- 
ample of the results of steady industry and 
firm resolve. 

The essentials of success are a wisely cho- 
sen pursuit, singleness of purpose, diligence 
in the use of means, concentration of effort, 
and tffen, it is believed that all the accidents 


of time may be turned to good account. 
D. N. OURTIS. 
PERSONAL, 

EmPeroz WILLIAM, of Germany, now in his 
ninetieth year, has witnessed many changes 
during his long life. When a boy during 
the wars of Napoleon his royal parents were 
driven from home, and became so poor that 
they could not afford to buy costly flowers. 
He saw the army of Prussia scattered like 
chaff, the state dismembered, and Berlin in 
the hands of Napoleon. He witnessed the 
dissolution of the old German Empire, which 
began more than a thousand years before 
with Charles the Great, otherwise Charle- 
magne. He has witnessed the unification 
of Germany under his own sceptre, and per- 
sonally led a mighty army to marvellous 
successes. He is extraordinarily happy in 
all his personal and family relations, al- 
though the Empress is not particularly pop- 
ular. He is generous with what he himself 
has, which is not exceptionally much. For 
some reason this remarkable man has never 
excited much personal interest in this coun- 
try, where his chancellor, Bismarck, is far 
better known. And yet he has done as much 
for the cause of freedom and progress as any 
potentate of our time, and of all reigning 
princes he is one of the purest, and least sel- 
fish. Ifthere must be kings and emperors, 
it would be well to have them as brave and 
hard working as the Emperor William. 





CarpinaAL Manntn@G is described by a re- 
ligious paper as ‘‘ the very dream of emaci- 
ation physically, and of zee: mentally. His 
face is more than gaunt; it is spectral in its 
thinness. The ridge of cheek-bone from ear 
to ear stands out like a finger laid upon flesh. 
The hollows about the drawn, thin-lipped 
mouth are cavernous. The decp, wierd 
eyes look out from caverns. The upper 
forehead bulges as if it would force apart 
the tight-stretched skin. Is is a face which 
the painter would seek for utmost impress- 
iveness of effect in a death-bed scene. Yet 
this wonderful old man is the hardest work- 
ing clergyman, publicist and administrator 
in Great Britain. He reads, writes, thinks, 
collects statistics, audits accounts, studies 
current utterances, schemes out lines of ac- 
tion, organizes societies, prepares articles, 
preaches sermons, superintends publica. 
tions, watches politics, addresses social and 
temperance meetings, receives hosts of visi. 
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tors, personally distributes great charities— 
in a word, is the most terribly active man 
of his generation.” 

Tue oldest person in France, perhaps in 
the world, is a woman who lives in the vil- 
lage of Auberive, in Royans. She was born 
March 16th, 1761, and is therefore 125 years 
old. The authentic record of her birth is 
to be found in the Parish register of St. Just 
de Claix in the Department of the Isere. 
She had one son, who died in 1810, being 
then 33 years old. Her maiden name was 
Marie Durand, and she was married when 
a mere child. Her husband died, and she 
took a second, his name being Girard. They 
lived at Auberive until 1814, when the Aus- 
trian army invaded the Isere country. Then 
she dressed in man’s clothes, and with her 
husband fled to the sea, and were fellow sail- 
ors on shipboard for seven years without her 
disguise being discovered. Her husband 
was killed in a brawl, and she slew his mur- 
derer, and then returned to Auberive to 
spend her remaining years in widowhood. 
She lives in a miserable hut, alone, and has 
been able to attend to all her wants herself 
until within two or three years. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Purity is the feminine, truth the masculine 
of honor.— Hare. 

It is the prerogative of God alone to truly 
comprehend all things.— Cervantes. 

Knowledge, while it usually removes con- 
ceit and other vices, produces them in the 
fool; as the light of day which, inall ordin- 
ary cases, wakes the power of vision, makes 
the owl blind.— Hindu (Punchatantra). 

A great man is he indeed whose heart is 
large but with no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong. 

The working of the good and brave, seen 
or unseen, endures literally forever, and 
can not die.—Carlyle. 


——s 


MIRTH. 








* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

A liquor seller presented his bill to the 
executor of a deceased customer’s estate, 
asking: ‘“‘ Do you wish my bill sworn to?” 
“No,” said the executor; ‘‘ the death of the 


deceased is sufficient evidence that he had 
the liquor.” 

‘*Say!” yelled the boy, as the doctor was: 
driving past, “lets saive the best thing 
you’ve got for a cut.” And the doctor gave 
him one with his whip. 

‘* Now, Johnny, you go to bed early, and 
always do so, and you'll be rosy-cheeked 
and handsome when you grow up.” Johnny 
thought a few minutes and then said: 
“Well, aunty, you must have sat up a good 
deal when you were young.” 

In the published report of a benevolent 
society occurs this: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
large amount paid for medicine and medical 
attendance, very few deaths occurred during 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis~ 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, a these related in any way ta 
mental and p We can usually 
supply any of those astied. 








Bue.e Ecuors. A collection of Poems of 
the Civil War, Northern and Southern, 
Edited by Francis F. Browne, 12mo. pp. 
336. Cloth, gilt, $2. New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen. 

Now at a distance of twenty years from 
the war, we have a volume that associates 
if it does not harmonize or unify the better 
types of war lyrics and measures that were 
inspired in Northern and Southern minds. 
The late accomplished philologist, Mr. Grant 
White, brought out a collection of Civil 
War poetry many years ago, which we 
prize, but his recollections were chiefly illus. 
trations of the patriotism or loyalty of one 
side. Mr. Browne has been at much pains 
to seek for the meritorious in point of 
thought and diction on the side of the 
‘* gray,” as well as on the side of the ‘‘blue” 
and has compiled a really notable book. He 
who reads it with the disinterestedness of 
no personal bias toward either side, if that, 
were possible, and merely to ascertain its 
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poetic flavor, will find many pieces of more 
than average excellence as poetry. If we 
should say that we find the names of Henry 
Timrod, R. H. Stoddard, Bret Harte, Edna 
D. Proctor, Bayard Taylor, J. R. Lowell, 
Thos. Buchanan Read, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, E. C. Stedman, Pheebe Cary, 
Thos. Dunn English, Paul H. Hayne and 
Sidney Lanier represented by verses that 
are creditable to their reputation, the reader 
needs no further assurance of the general 
quality of the seleciion, and if he would 
have in his literary a refined, deep, breath- 
ing memory of a great struggle of principles, 
without those coarse suggestions of brutal 
strife that mere battle history brings to 
mind, he will find this daintily bound vol- 
ume appropriate. 

Tue New Cuvurcn: Its my Laity, and 

Ordinances. By Joun Etuis, M. D. 

In this new pamphlet by a vigorous 
thinker and writer we have his views on the 
character and functions of ministers to the 
New Jerusalem church. He shows very 


clearly, we think, that the pastor or clergy- 
man ghould be an example and leader, not a 
mere perfunctory executant of certain forms 
and duties believed to belong to his place. 
He should also be a representative suitably 


authorized by the ceremony of ordination, 
the people of his congregation laying their 
hands upon him for that purpose, instead of 
having ministers of other parishes lay their 
hands upon him. Other views are given con- 
cerning church management that show Dr. 
Ellis to be much of the democrat in religious 
opinion. An ‘“‘ Appendix” is devoted to the 
discussion of Communion wine, and the use 
of intoxicating beverages by church-going 
people. Here Dr. Ellis displays his old tem- 
perance earnestness and strong desire that 
the ceremonies of religion shall not in any 
way furnish an excuse or plea for drinking 
wine. 

Published by the author—New York. 
—_——————rrroanrnaeeeooeeereeeae_aeeeeeeeeoeoooTU83V<von—ns 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Hoe-Ratstne AnD PorK-Maxine. By Ru- 
fus Bacon Martin: Illustrated. For those 
who like pork sufficiently to go into its 
“manufacture,” Mr. Martin has written an 
acceptable book, no doubt. Without in- 
dulging a strong inclination to denounce the 
use of hog flesh as food whenever it is men- 
tioned, we would mention that the price of 
this pamphlet is 40 cents, and the O. Judd 
Company, New York, sells it. 


Care Cop CranBerrigs. By James Webb: 
Tilustrated. Is a small pamphlet that covers: 
a good deal in the special domain of its dis- 
cussion. We are surprised by the extent to. 
which cranberry cultivation may be carried 
in New England, and by the possibilities of 
profit which it affords to the enterprising. 
The book is written by one who knows 
what the cranberry is, and he tells us what 
we should wish to know were we to enter- 
tain the idea of going into cranberry culture. 

Price 40 cents. O. Judd Co., New York. 


In Tue Homitetic Review for May the 
leading article ison ‘‘ The Present Status of 
the Darwinian Theory of Evolution,” by Sir 
William Dawson, of McGill College. Among 
the other contributors are Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, and Mr. 
Beecher. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


How To PLANT AND WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
Crops, with valuable hints for the farm, gar- 
den and orchard. By Mark W. Johnson, 
illustrated. This is a convenient little bound. 
book for the use of the farmer and gardener, 
without being voluminous it furnishes many 
hints of practical value to practical men. 
Among the topics are: Time for sowing 
seeds; covering seeds; field crops; sweet 
herbs, etc. ; tree seeds; flower seeds; dis- 
tances apart for fruit trees and shrubs; 
green or manuring crops; root crops; 
forage plants; what to do with the crops; 
varietics; bird seeds; standard garden 
seeds; standard field seeds. Price, paper, 
50 cents. O. Judd Co., New York. 


Previmrnary Lessons in MErapnysios ; or 
The Science of Christian Healing. By 
Emil M. Kirchgessner. Price 25 cents. 
Published by the author, Boston, Mass. 
‘* Mind being the cause of all things,” ac- 
cording to the author, ‘‘ it is manifestly the- 
cause of all spiritual and physical activity. 
It is our real being, our only life and vital 
action.” Hence, ‘‘ disease is only in the 
mind,” and we have but to regulate or ad- 
just the mind in a matter antagonistic to 
sickness and disease to overcome the ills of 
the flesh and be well. This appears to be 
the central idea in the ‘‘ mental cure.” 

CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 

The Sunday-school Times: Now in its 28th 
volume, and as representative as ever of 
its department of Christian enterprise. 
Philadelphia. 

The National Temperance Advocate, New- 
York: The leading organ of the temper- 
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ance cause in this country and a epitome of 
activity throughout the country. 


Scottish-American Journal. New York: 
As ever abounding in reminiscences of the 
‘**land o’ cakes,” and welcome to every 
Scotsman or son of a Scotsman. 


The Medical Summary. R. K. Andrews, 
M.D., Philadelphia : Devoted to practical 
medicine and new preparations. We wish 
that there were fewer of these new pre- 
parations hawked about. 

The Christian Secretary, Hartford Conn. : 
Plain, practical and useful. 

Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago: 
Both its religious and philosophical phases 
are chiefly marked by the phenomena of 
spiritism. 

Literary World, Boston: Gives readings 
from new books and short reviews. 


The Spectator, Boston: Relates to Political 
Science, Literature and Art, and the 
current questions relating to them. 


The Cultivator and Country Gentleman: 
The old reliable organ of American Agri- 
culture. 

Le Progrés Medical: Bourneville, editor, 
Paris: Presents the latest facts in medical 
experience and surgical results. 


Book News, Philadelphia: Sketches of re- 
cent books and comments on authors and 
what is doing in literature generally. 


Planters’ Journal: Organ of the National 
Cotton Planters’ Association, Vicksburg, 


Mississippi. A promising development 
of Southern agriculture. 


Building, New York: This representative 
of Architectual Industry shows care and 
intelligence in every number. 


Power and Steam, Boston: Discusses Me- 
chanical and Industrial affairs, with well- 
drawn illustrations of new devices. 


The Current Weekly, Chicago: A miscel- 
lany of stories and sketches of all sorts. 


The Alpha, Washington, D. C.: This bold 
advocate of purity and reform in domestic 
life should have a wide circulation. The 
human side of man is well presented in 
contrast to the brute. 


The Telephone: A gossippy weekly that 
doubtless pleases many readers. Phila. 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: Or- 
gan of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
and fairly abreast in thought with its con- 
temporaries of the old denominations. 


Western Rural and American Stockman, 
Chicago: Independent, energetic, and 
leading in the Granger interest. 

The Medical Advocate, Drs. House and 
Wilder editors: Appears to be gaining 
ground in its position on the independent 
side of medicine ; worthy of support by 
earnest practitioners. 


North Carolina University Magazine, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: A creditable, literary exam- 
ple of college boys’ work. 


Home Guardian, Boston: always true to its 
field, the home; its principles the purest. 


Iilustrated Catholic American, New Y ork: 
Interesting, well managed. 





THE INSTITUTE COURSE FOR 1886. 


A man of no little experience in the 
world and a practical mechanic as well as 
successful merchant, told us lately that 
many business men boast that they are never 
mistaken in a man, but nevertheless the fact 
is conspicuous that mistakes are constantly 
made in large establishments by wrongly 
giving credit, and by putting ‘‘‘ round men 
in square holes,’ with results that are both 
annoying and expensive,” and he believes 
that a knowledge of character as furnished 
by the study of phrenology, would avoid 
most of the disagreeable ‘‘ misfits,” and 
help men into their true places. This is 
true enough, and there is more to be said, 
viz., that a knowledge of phrenological 
principles will help a man who is not in just 
the sort of place that would suit his meas- 
sure, but who can not easily make a change, 
to direct and apply his abilities so that he 
can get more out of his work than before, 
and in time effect a better adjustment. 

The scope of the American Institute of 


Phrenology is a broad one—aiming to in- 
struct its students in the scientific principles 
of character study from all points of view, 
and furnishing many incidental aids to self 
development. While those who have decided 
to take up Phrenology as a calling will 
receive from its curriculum the essential 
instruction and practice needed for their 
work, men and women with other purposes, 
and coming from other spheres, will find 
themselves furnished with new helps and 
new motives so that success can be more 
easily achieved. We ask all who think of 
looking into this subject to read the last 
circular of the Institute. 

The next session will commence on the 
first Tuesday in September, and coutinue 
eight weeks. Full information with refer- 
ence to the plan of study and the lectures of 
the course is supplied in the circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary, or the Fowler & Wells Co., 753 
Broadway, New York. 








